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THOUGHTS   and  MAXIMS. 


Of  Plcafui-es  and  Amufemcnts. 

F 

-C-XCLUSrVE  enjoyments  de/lrov  pleafure. 
The  art  of  heightening  pleafures,  is  to  be  niggardiy 
of  them.  To  ab/bin,  in  order  to  enjoy  pleafure, 
is  theepicurifm  of  reafon. 

Pleafure   il  only   légitima^  even   fa,  IMn, 
when  délire  is  reciprocal. 

Never  dtd  a  feeling   heart   love  turbulent    ; 
1ures,'   *«  win  »nd    «»P»7  happinef,   of   tuofc 

peopfc  tnat  luvc  no  fcefang,  and  who  think  tbat  to 
Auplryl,|e,Stoen>vir.     The  vanety  of  our  de- 

v0L.ir. 
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fncs  proceeds  from  our  knowledge  of  things;  and 

the  firft  plealures  which  we  tafte  are,  for  a  long 
time,  the  only  ones  we  feek. 

Thofe  plealures  which  we  wifh  others  to  bc- 
lieve  we  enjoy,  are  loir,  to  ail  the  world  ;  we 
neither  enjoy  them  ourfelves,  nor  dees  any  body 
elfe. 

Real  amufements  are  thofe  of  which  we  partake 
in  common  with  others  ;  thofe  which  we  want  to 
enjoy  exclufively  we  lofe. 

The  ridicule,  of  which,  above  ail  other  things, 
opinion  is  in  dread,  is  always  near  to  tyrannize  and 
punifli  it.  We  never  appear  ridiculous  but  by 
means  of  fîxed  forms  and  received  opinions  :  he 
who  knovvs  how  to  vary  his  fituation  and  plea- 
fures  oblitérâtes  to-dav  the  impreiTions  of  yefter- 
day  ;  he  is  nobody,  or  lias,  as  it  were,  no  exiileuce 
in  the  minds  of  men,  but  he  has  fome  enjoy  ment  of 
liimfelf,  being  always  the  lame,  at  ail  times,  and  in 
ail  circumftances. 

Whatever  appertains  to  the  fetifes,  and  is  not  ne. 
ceiTary  to  life,  changes  its  nature  whenever  it  turns 
into  an  habit.  It  ceafes  to  be  a  plenfure  when  it 
hccomes  a  want  ;  it  is  fhackling  ourfelves  with  a 
chain,  and  depriving  ourlelves  of  an  enjoyment. 
To  anticipnte  defires  is  not  the  art  of  fntisfying, 
but  of  extinguifhing  ihem.  Let  our  taftes  vary 
i  our  years,  and  let  us  not  mifplace  âges  any 


more 
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more  than  feafon»  :  we  murt   be  ourfelves  at  ail 
times,  and  not  rtruggle  againft  nature.     Sucli  vain 
efforts  wear  ont  life,  and  prevent  us  frorn  enjoy- 


"'g  't. 
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The     THEATRE, 


W: 


E  muft  go  to  the  théâtre  not  to  fludy  mo- 
rals,  but  tarte  ;  it  is  there  chiefly  that  it  difplays 
itfelf  to  thofe  who  know  how  to  reflect.  The 
théâtre  is  not  calculated  toteach  truth,  but  to  flat- 
ter and  amufe  people;  there  is  no  fchool  where  ths 
art  of  pleafing  is  fo  well  taught,  as  well  as  that  of 
interefting  thehuman  heart. 

The  ftudy  of  the  théâtre  leads  to  that  of  poetry: 
they  hâve  exaclly  the  famé  objecl. 

The  harm  attributed  to  the  théâtre  is  not,  pro- 
perly  fpeaking,*that  of  infpiring  criminal  pafïions, 
but  of  rendering  the  heart  fufceptible  of  too  tender 
fentiments,  which  are  afterwards  fatisfied  at  the 
cxpence  of  virtue.  The  tender  and  foft  émotions 
which  are  kinciled  tliere,  bave,  perhaps,  themfelves 
no  fixed  objecl,  but  they  create  the  vvant  of  one  ; 
they  do  not  make  us  fall  in  love,  but  they  prépare 
ustofeelit:  they  do  not  point  out  the  perfons 
whom  we  ought  to  love,  but  they  oblige  us  to 
make  a  choice.  Were  it  even  true  that  dramatic 
poets  never  deîineate  an  y  other  than  legitimate 
palTions,  does  it  follow  From  this  that  their  imprtf- 
1  fions 
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fions  are-weaker,  or  theîr  efF- ch  fefi  dangerou ,  - 
if  the  Iively  reprefentations  of  an  innocent  tender- 
neii  and  attadïment  were  lefs  amiable,  and  kfs  fafci- 
nating,  lefs  capable  of  enrlaming   a  feeling   hcarf, 
than   tbofe  of  a    criminal    paffion,   tb   whlch   the 
horror  of  vice  ferves   at    leaft  as  an  antidote  to  its 
fia  me.     The  patrician  Manilius  was  expelled  from 
the  Senate  of  Rome  for  having  given   his  wife  a 
lift  in  prefence  of  his  daughter.     Now,  if  we  con- 
fier this  action  by  itfelf,  what  was  there  in  it  that 
was  reprehenfible?  Nothing,  undoubtedly  :  it  was 
even  the  indication  of  an  amiable  fentiment.     Put 
the  charte  defires  of  the  mother  might  kindle  un- 
chaire  defires  in  the  breaft  of  the  daughter;  it   was 
therefore  fetting  an  example  of  corruption  by  a  vir- 
tuous  a&ion.     Such  are  the  effects  of  the  feene?  î  f 
love  permitted  at  théâtres. 

If  the  heroes  of  fome  pièces  are  made  to  facrihce 

love   to  dut  y,    the    heart,    wkile    admiring    their 

-s  into  their  weaknefs:   we  do   net  fo 

■y   acquire  their  courage,  as    we  learn   to   put 

Ives  m   fituations   that   lequire   it.     It   il  in- 

^'ittothete  trials  dr  ,me# 

L** -even    fffitmel   the   mr.ik    of   vu  tue   to  en- 

fnareit;  it  put!   i 

pov.c^italîeas,;-  :  whcn   {} 

"    d.lcovvred,    it  il  in  |  ;,t(.   t0 

Ilowmany   wc::hy   n 

'J  3 
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pearances?  Hovv  many,  who  were  once  tender  and 
generous  lovers,  become  by  degrees  vile  feducers, 
deftitute  of  morals,  or  of  conjugal  faith,  and  re- 
gardlefs.of  the  facred  rights  of  confidence  and 
friendfhip  !  Happy  he  who  perceives  his  error  when 
on  the  brinkj  and  faves  himfelf  from  falling  into 
the  précipice.  Can  \ve  expect  to  ftop  on  a  fudden 
in  the  middîe  of  a  rapid  race?  Ts  it  by  indulging 
every  day  the  fofter  feelings  that  \ve  learn  to 
overcome  them?  We  eafily  fubdue  a  flight  inclina- 
tion ;  but  the  man  who  has  ever  felt  real  love,  and 
knew  how  to  overcome  it:  Let  us  pardon  that 
man,  if  fuch  a  man  there  be,  for  pretending  to 
virtue. 

If  it  be  true  that  amufements  are  neceiTary  to 
men,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  thoie  only  are  al- 
lowable  that  are  necefTary,  and  that  ail  ufelefs 
amufements  are  an  evil  to  a  being  whofe  life  is  fo 
fhort,  and  whofe  time  is  fo  precious.  There  are 
pleafures  belonging  to  men  that  are  derived  from 
his  nature  and  his  labour,  as  well  as  from  his  rela- 
tions and  wants;  and  thofe  pleafures,  lively  and  in- 
tenfe  in  proportion  to  the  fondnefs  of  the  mind 
that  is  capable  of  tafting  them,  diminifh  ail  relilh. 
for  any  others.  A  father,  a  Ion,  a  hufband,  a  ci- 
tizen, hâve  fo  many  agreeable  dutics  to  fulfil,  that 
er  want  occupation  and  a  t.      It  is 

the  being  difl  writh  ourfelvef,  it  is  the  weight 

of  .  uid  the  abfence  of  fimple  and  natural 
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pleafures,  that  renders  foreign  amufements  fo  ne- 

cefTary.     I  do  not  like  !  e  for 

.    attachée!  aiul   fi 
life,  as  if  it  wjere  uneafy  with  .     ft  was  na- 

ture that  dictated  the  anfwer  ofthat  barbarian,  to 
whom  one  was  extoiling  the   magnificence  t  . 
circus,    and   the    public    amufements,    at    K 
"  i  lave  the  Romans,'  faid  this  good  man3 
"  wivei  nor  children  r*     The  barbarian  was  in  the 
right. 

VVe  affembleas  we  think,  in  public  plao 
our  neighbours  ;  bat  it  i,  there  that  each  i 
is  moftly  alone.   We  go  there  to  forget  our  fri< 
our  neighbours,  our  relations,  in  order  to  int 
ourfelves   in   fable?,  to    weep    for  the  misfort 
of  the   dead,   or  to  iaugh  at    the  expence  of  the 
living. 

Themanof  refolution  and   prudence,  who   rre- 
fenresan  uniformity  ofcondudr,  is  noteafily  taken 
off  on  the  theatn  ;  and   even   if  it  were 
imitate    him,   the  imitation,    !  '  rt]e   vai 

ild  not  be  agreeable  to  the  ;  •'    v  woold 

ifelves  little  h 
which  they  could  trace  no  1. 
»nd    -n  whicb  th  y   could  neith  r   | 

m  j  the  meaning  of  objec^  to  which  ir 
If  a   total   (li  The  fc  |fi  ; 

e&re,  who  k»  of  fucceeôW   ft 
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to  pleafe  the  vulgar,  and  takes  care  not  to  reprefent 
thc  fublime  image  of  a  heart  that  is  mafter  of  it- 
felf,  and  that  liiïens  to  nothing  but  the  voice  cf 
wifdom.  He  charms  the  fpeclators  with  charac- 
ters  that  are  always  in  contradiction  ;  who  wil) 
and  who  will  not,  who  make  the  théâtre  refound 
With  cries  and  lamentations,  which  oblige  us  topity 
thejn,  even  when  tîiey  are  doing  their  duty,  and 
m  nink  that  there  is  fomething  very  melan- 
choly  in  virtue,  fince  it  renders  its  friends  fo  mife- 
rah!e.  Hence  the  poet,  by  repreientations  that  are 
eâlîer  and  more  variée!,  £nds  the  way  to  flatter,  and 
make  a  deeper  impreffion  on  the  fpeclators. 

This  praclice  of  making  thofe  people  that  we 
are  made  to  love  yield  to  their  paillons,  changes  To 
rnuch  our  opinions  concerning  the  fubjeclsof  thofe 
things  that  are  commendable,  that  we  accuitom 
ourfelves  to  honour  a  pufillanimity  of  foui,  under 
the  title  of  fenfibiiity,  and  to  flile  thofe  men, 
whofe  fteadinefs  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
triumphs,  upon  ail  occafions,  over  their  natural  af- 
fections, hard-hearted  and  vo:d  of  fentiment.  On 
the  contrary,  we  look  upon  thofe  people  to  be  of 
an  amiable  difpofition  who,  affecled  in  a  lively 
manner  by  every  thing,  are  for  ever  the  fport  of 
events  ;  thofe  who  weep  like  a  woman  at  tht  lofs 
of  what  lias  been  dear  to  them;  thofe  who  are  in- 
duced,  by  an  excefs  of  friendthip,  in  order  to  ferve 
their  friends,  to  commit  acïs  of  injuitice;  thofe 

who 
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who  know  no  other  rule  than  tîie  blind  inclination 
of  their  heart;  thofe  who  are  continually  praifed 
by  the  fex  that  fubdues  them,  and  whom  they  fludy 
to  imitate,  and  who  poiTefs  no  virtues  but  their 
partions,  nor  any  merit  but  their  weaknefs.  It 
follovvs  of  courfe,  that  uniformity  of  conducï,  for- 
titnde,  conftancy,  the  love  ofjuftice,  the  empire  of 
reafon,  beccme  infehfibly  deteilable  qualifies  and 
vices,  and  objecls  of  our  cenfure.  ^len  acquirere- 
fpe&  by  every  thing  that  renders  them  worthy  of 
contempt;  and  thîs  overthrow  of  ail  falutary  opi- 
nions is  the  infallible  effecls  of  the  principes 
which  we  imbibe  at  the  théâtres. 

îiî  wîutever  fenfe  we  confider  the  théâtre,  whe- 
ther  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  we  fee  continually 
that,  becoming  daily  by  means  of  amufements  and 
play,  moie  and  more  fenfible  to  love,  to  anger,  and 
to  ail  the  other  payons  ;  we  lofe  ail  power  of  re- 
fifting  them,  when  they  ferioufly  attackus;  and 
that  the  théâtre,  anrmatîng  and  cheriflung  thofe 
dilpofitions  in  us  which  weought  to  reflrain,  m 
that  obtient  which  ought  to  rule;  and  that  fer 
from  making  us  better  or  more  ha1Ty,  it  renders  us 
ftîN  lefs  virtuous  and  Jefs  happy,  and  makes  u> 
at  the  expence  of  ou:  :  .  the  pare  which  they 
tnke  to  pïeafeand  flatl  rI?. 

Thconly  principe  or  quaiity    that   il    gûod   : 
nothing,  onthetheat  A   m,n 

ot  pailions;  or  who  keeps  them  ail   in   fob 
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would  intereft  nobody  :  and  it  bas  already  been  re- 
marked,  that  a  Stoick  would  be  an  infupportabîe 
perfonage  in  a  tragedy,  and,  in  comedy,  at  befk  an 
object  of  ridicule. 

Love  is  the  empire  of  tbe   women  ;  it  is  tbey 
who,  in  this,  necefiarily  givethelaw;  becaufe,  ac- 
cording  to  tbe  order  of  nature,  re  il  il  an  ce  belongs 
to  them,  and  becaufe  men  cannot  overcome  tbat  re- 
ilitance  but  at  the  expence  of  tbeir  liberty.     One 
cf  the  effecrs,  therefore,  of  the  pièces,  in,  which 
love  bears  thefway,  is,  to  extend  the  empire  of  the 
fex,  to  make  women  and  young  g  iris  the  precep- 
tors  of  the  public,   and   to  give  them    the  famé 
power  over  the  audience  that  they  hâve  over  their 
loyers.     Can  it  be  expecled  that  this  order  of  af- 
fairs  fhould  be  free  from  inconyenience,  and  that  by 
increafing  fo  carefully  the  power  of  the  women,  a 
better  government  will  take  place  among  tbe  menr 
The  famé  circumftance  which  gives  the  afcendency 
to  the  women  over  the  men,  in  our  tragédies  and 
comédies,  gives  it  likewife  to  young  over  old  peo- 
ple;  and  this  too  is  a  fubverfion  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture not  lefs  reprehenfible  :  for,  as  we  are  intert-ited 
only  for  the  lovers,  it  follows  that  old   people  can 
ne  ver  perform  any  other  than  under  parts  ;  thev  aie 
eithsr  employed  to  work  up   tl>e  plot  of  the  in- 
trigue, and  made  obftacles  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
young  lovers;  in  winch  café  tl  ey  aie  deteltable  :  or 
elfe  they  are  made  to  fall  in  love  themfelvcs.  r.]\\ 

the» 
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tîien  thcy  are  ridiculous — Turpe  finex  miles  *.  In 
tragédies  they  are  made  tyrants  and  ufurpers  ;  in 
comedy  they  are  either  reprefented  as  ulurers,  jea- 
lous,  or  insupportable  fathers,  that  every  body  con- 
fpire  to  cheat.  Such  is  the  honourable  point  of 
view  in  wbich  old  âge  is  fhewn  at  the  théâtre; 
fuch  is  the  refpecl  which  young  people  are  taught 
to  bave  for  old  âge.  We  fhould  thank  the  ilïuf- 
trious  author  of  Zaïre  and  Kanine  for  having  pre- 
ferved  the  vénérable  Lu/ïgnan,  and  the  good  old 
Philip  Humbcrt,  from  tins  contempt.  l'here  are 
forne  other  examples  of  the  famé  kind,  but  do  they 
fufficc  to  flop  the  terrent  of  public  préjudice,  or 
to  efface  the  contempt  which  authors  in  gène; al 
afïècT:  to  throw  on  âge,  wifdom,  expérience,  and 
authority  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  habit  of  al- 
ways  contemplating  old  people,  under  odious 
forms,  at  the  théâtre,  may  teach  us  to  tçeat  them 
ill  in  fociety  ?  and  that,  by  habituatingoorfelves,  to 
confound  thofe  we  fee  in  the  world  wich  the  (  l 
dotards  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  we  may  at 
defpife  them  allecjually  ? 

*   An  old  man,  in  the  charaâcr  of  a  Soldicr,   is  an    :n 
decorous  objeft, 

B  6  TR  A- 
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1  HC  mcft  advantageous   ïmprefïion   to  be  dé- 
rivée! froni   the  beft  of  tragédies,   is  to  reduce  ail 
the  duticG  of  human  life  to  tranfient,  barren,  and 
ufelefs  affections  :  ibmething  like  thofe  polite  peo- 
ple,  who  think   they   hâve  donc  an  aefr.  of  charity 
i  they  hâve  faid  to  a  beggar,  Godheîp  tkee  ! 
doei  the  heart  mr-k  more  eafiîy   at  imagi- 
nary  than  real  evils  ?  Why  do   the   reprefentations 
on  the  théâtre  fometimes  draw  more  tears  than  the 
fight  cf  objeils  reprefented  ?   It  is  becaufe  the  émo- 
tions they  excire  are   unroixed   with  any  anxiety 
for  ci-rielves.     Ey  befiowing  a  k\v   tcars  on  thefe 
fictions,    wc  bave   fatisfitd  ail  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity,   without    mi  y    farther   expence  et  property  : 
whereas  real  fu  itérer  s  require  ourcare,  conlblation, 
and  actual  relief;  they  would  cauie  trouble  which 
might  make  us  partakers  m  their  misibrtunes,  or 
which,  at  leaft,  would  be  a  tax  upon  our  indolence, 
from  which  we  are  very  happy  to  be  exempted.     It 
would  feem  that   our  hearts  beceme  hard,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expence  of  giving  way  to 
our  tender  feelings.     We  need  r.ot  always,  in  ordef 

to 
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to  judge  of  the   moral  efiecls  of  a  tragc-dy,  hav» 
an  eye  to  the  cataftrophe.     The  objecl  is  fultilled, 
when    we  are  more   interefted   for    the   virtuous, 
though  unfortunate,  than  for  the  fuccefsful  that  aie 
ahandoned.     As    there  is  nobody  that  would  not 
rather   be  Britannicus   than  Nero,  I   acknowledge 
that  the  pièce  may  be  reckoned  good,  although 
tannicus  perifhes.  But,  on  the  famé  principle,  what 
opinion  fhall  we  form  of  a  tragedy,  in  which  the 
criminals,  inflead  of  being  puniflied,  are  reprefented 
under  fofavourable  an  aipecl  that  we  are  inter 
for  them  alone  ?   In  which  Cato,  the  greateil  man 
that  ever   lived,    plays   the   part  of  a   pédant  ?  In 
which  Cickro,   who,  among  ail    thofe  that  bore 
the  name  of  Father  of  their  country,  was  the  fïrft 
that    was   honoured   by   it,  and   the  only  one   who 
merited  to  be  fo,  is  reprefented  to  us  as  a  vile  rhe- 
torician  and  a  coward  ;  while   the  infamous  C 
line,  covered  with  crimes  that  we  fhould  be  afraid 
even  to  mention,  ready  to  murder  al]   the  magif- 
t rates,  and  to  reduce  his  country  to  aihes,  plays  the 
part  ot  a  great  man,  and  commnds,   bv  his  talent** 
his  fortitude,  and  his  courage,  ail  the  cileem  of  the 
fpe&ators.       We  will  allow  hira,  if  it  ' 
fortitude;  but  will   this  make  him  a  lefs  deteilable 
villain  ?  and  was  it  necefiary  to  turn   the  crimes  cf 
a  rafcal  into  the  exploits  of  a  hero  :    '! 
can  the  moral  of  luch  a  pièce  tend,   unlefs  it  ;  i 
encourage  otherCa  and  to  beftbw  oc 
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gâte  men  that  pofîefs  abilities,  that  recompence  cf 
public  eileem,  which  is  due  only  to  the  good  and 
virtuous? 

It  will  be  faid,  that  tragédies  infpire  us  with 
pity,  through  fear.  Be  it  fo  :  but  what  is  this  pity  ? 
Atranfient  ar.d  vain  émotion  which  lafts  no  longer 
than  the  illufion  which  produced  it  ;  a  fmall  re- 
main of  a  natural  fentiment,  which  is  foon  flifled 
by  our  paflions  ;  an  empty  pity  which  gratifies  it- 
felf  with  a  few  tears,  and  was  never  yet  known  to 
give  birth  to  the  fmalleft  acl  of  humanity. 

Thus  the  fanguinary  Sylla  wept  at  the  récital  of 
thofe  evils  which  he  had  not  himfelf  committed. 
Thus  the  tyrant  of  Pharae  hid  himfelf  at  the  play, 
for  fear  he  fhould  be  {een  to  join  with  the  groans 
of  Andromache  and  Priam,  wh:!e  he  heard,  vvith- 
out  émotion,  the  cries  of  ail  the  unfortunate  beings 
that  were  every  day  murdered  by  his  eommands. 


C  O  M  Et 
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COMEDIES. 

V>iOMEDY  ought  to  be  a  true  représentation  of 
the  moiais  of  the  people,  for  whom  it  is  intend- 
ed,  that  they  may  hâve  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
redting  their  faults  and  their  vices,  as  \ve  wipe  the 
fpots  fruin  our  face  before  a  glafs.  Tercnce  nnd 
Plaurus,  were  miftaken  m  their  objec*t  ;  but  before 
them,  Ariftophanes  and  Menander  had  expofed  to 
the  Athenians,  the  Athenian  manners  ;  and  fînec 
that  period,  Molière  lias  painted  fVill  more  inge- 
nuoufiy,  thofe  of  the  French  of  the  laft  century. 
The  pi&ure  lias  changed,  but  there  bas  appfared 
no  other  painter.  In  the  prefent  tunes,  they  re- 
prefent  on  the  théâtre,  the  manners  and  con- 
verfations  of  a  certain  number  of  houfes  in  Paris  : 
this  excepted,  we  do  net  gain  any  knowledge  of 
the  moraîs  of  tîie  French  nation.  Molière  ven- 
tured  to  reprefent  trades  people  and  méchantes, 
as  well  as  marquifTes  :  Socrates  made  coachmen, 
carpenters,    fhoemakers,    and    mafons  But 

the  authors  of  the  prefent 

ftamp,    would    think    th  honoured,    if 

thrv  wrere  foppoled  toknow   .  Tes  at  a  • 

chant's  coq n ter,   or  in  a  w<  i   mop  ;   * 

muft   only  bave  ijluflrious  ir.:  :s,  and  they 
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feek  in  therank  of  their  perfonages,  that  élévation, 
to  vvhich  tbey  cannot  rife  by  the  powers  of  genius. 

Fortunately,  tragedy,  in  its  prefent  Rate,  is  fo 
far  from  us  ;  it  reprefents  fuch  gigantick  and  pufftd 
up  being?,  that  the  examples  of  their  vices  are 
no  more  contagious,  than  thofe  of  their  virtues 
are  ufeful  ;  and  the  lefs  it  prétends  to  inûradt,  the 
lefs  harm  it  does  us.  But  this  is  not  the  café  with 
comedy,  the  morals  of  which,  hâve  a  more  immé- 
diate reiemblance  to  ours,  and  in  which  the  dra- 
matis  pcrfonre  wear  much  more  the  reiemblance  of 
men.  Everv  thing  in  comedy  is  bad  and  per- 
nicious,  every  thing  has  an  effccl:  on  the  fpccla- 
tors,  and  the  pleafure  of  v.it  and  drollery,  being 
founded  on  a  vice  inhérent  in  the  human  heart,  it 
foliows  from  this  principle,  that  the  more  perfedl 
and  agrceable  comedy  is,  the  more  pernicious  are 
its  effets  to  moraîity. 

It  is  acknowledged,  and  we  iliall  every  day 
be  more  and  more  convinced  of  it,  that  Molière 
is  the  greatefî:  comic  writer,  whofe  works  are 
known  to  us  ,*  but  who  can  deny  at  the  famé 
time,  that  the  plays  of  this  famé  Molière,  whofe 
talents  I  admire  more  than  any  body,  are  not  a 
fchool  of  vice  and  bâd  morals,  even  more  dan- 
gerous  than  thebcoi<s  that  openly  profefs  to  teach 
it.  He  is  nnxioufly  fludious  to  turn  goodnefs  and 
fimplicity  into  ridicule,  and  to  place  artifice  and 
lies  en  jhe  fide  fox  which  we  feel  ourfelves  inte- 

reited. 
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refted.  With  tins  vvriter,  people  of  character  are 
only  allovvedto  fpeak.  The  vicious  and  abandoned 
are  his  actors,  and  thefe  meet,  in  gênerai,  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  In  /hort,  honour  and  applaufe  are 
feldom  beftovved  on  the  mort  refpeiStable  characlers, 
but  ahnoft  alvvays  on  the  moft  artful. 

Lxamine  the  comic  parts  of  his  writings  :  you 
will  find  throughout  the  whole  of  them,  that  con- 
Aitutional  vices  are  its  inftruments,  and  the  ble- 
mifhes  of  nature  the  fubjeft  of  it  ;  that  the  ma- 
lice of  the  one  punifhes  the  ftmplicity  of  the  other, 
and  that  fools  are  the  viclims  of  bad  and  deiîgning 
people;  and  although  ail  this  be  but  too  fréquent  in 
the  world,  it  is  vvrong  to  reprefent  it  on  the  théâtre, 
With  ad  appearance  of  approbation,  which  has  a 
manifefl  tendency  to  encourage  double  and  deceit" 
fui  men  to  punilh,  under  the  name  of  foliv,  the 
candour  of  the  plain  and  honefr. 

"  Dat  vemum  c  ;>:•!<,  V4xat cetifttra ctlumba  ," 

u  Ceofore   indulges   ravens,    but    haraflea   tlie 

harmlels  do. 

This  is  the  gênerai  !,  "  .uul  his  fol- 

lowert.     They  are  geniu  :ne- 

I  expofe  the  ridicule  avitbout  v 

making  virtue  beJoved.     ; 
an  antient  laid,  that  they  kuow  > 
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fnuffa  lamp,  .but  that   they   never  fupply  it  wilh 
cil. 

Eehold,  how  this  man,  to  multiply  his  jokes, 
cîidurbs  ail  the  orcler  of  iociety,  how  fcandaloufly 
he  overthrows  ail  the  moft  facred  relations,  in  vvhich 
it  is  founded,  how  he  turns  into  derifion  the  re- 
fpeclable  right  of  parents  over  their  children,  of 
huhbànds  over  their  wives,  and  of  mafters  over 
their  fervants  !  He  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  true  ;  but 
by  this,  he  becomes  only  more  culpable,  in  forcing, 
by  an  invincible  charm,  even  philoiophers  to  liften 
to  raillery,  which  ought  to  excite  their  indignation. 
It  will  he  faid,  that  he  attacks  vice,  but  I  wifb 
any  body  would  compare  thofe  that  he  attack* 
vvith  thofe  that  he  encourages.  Which  is  the 
moft.  Mameabîe,  a  vain  fool  of  a  tradefman  who 
foolinhly  aiTumes  the  gentleman;  or  a  gentleman- 
knave,  who  makes  a  dupe  of  him  ?  In  the  pièce 
of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  is  not  this  latter  repre- 
fented  as  the  honeft  man  ?  Are  we  not  mort  in- 
tereited  for  him  r  And  do  not  the  public  applaud 
ail  the  trieks  he  plays  to  the  other  ?  Which  is  the 
mofr  cri  minai,  a  ploughman,  who  is  fool  enough 
to  marry  a  young  lady,  or  a  woman  who  feeks  to 
difhonor  lier  hufband  ?  What  rnuft  we  think  of  a 
pièce  where  the  pit  applauds,  the  infidelity,  the 
deceit,  and  the  impudence  of  tlie  one,  and  laughs 
at  the  folly  of  the  booby  that  is  punifhed  ?  It  is 
a   great  vice  to  be   avaricious,  or   to  lend  money 

upon 
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upon  ufury  ;  but  is  it  not  a   fliil  greater  fer  a  fou 

to  rob  his  father,  to  treat  him  vvith  difrefpeû,  to 

pour  on  him  a  thoufand  infulting  reproaches  ;  and 

when   this  father,  fully  provoked,  loads   him   with 

curfes,  to  anfwer  in  a  jocund  manner,  that  he  does 

not  want  any  of  his  gifts?  If  the  vvit  is  excellent, 

is  it  lefs  defervîng  of  punifhment  ?  Or,  is  the  pièce 

in  which  we  are  made  to  love  the  infolen.t  fon  who 

excites   it,  lefs  a  fchool  of  vice?     The  comedy  of 

the  Mifanthrope  difeovers   to  us,   better  than  any 

other,  the  rcal   intent   with   which    Molière  com- 

pofed  his  plays,  and  enables  us  the  bed  to  jadge  cS 

its  real  efFedts.     Having  the  public  to  pleafe,  he  lias 

confulted  the  mofl  gênerai  tafte  of  thofe  that  com- 

pofe  it  :  upon  this  tafte,  he  bas  formed  to  hiinfelf 

a  model,  and  from  this  mode],  a  piclureof  the  op- 

pofite  fault  from  which  he  bas  taken  bis  comic  cha- 

raclers,  and  of  which  he  has  diftributed  the  d 

rent  features  in  his  pièces.     Fie  has  not,  therefore, 

pretended   to  reprefent  a  good  man,  but  a   man  of 

the  world  ;  confequently,  he  has  not  attempted  to 

correct  vices,  but  follies  ;  and  he  has  foui  d  in  vice 

itlelf,  a  very   proper  infiniment  or"  fuccefs.      Aim- 

ing  to  expeie  to  public  ridicule,  ail  the  faults  which 

arc  ilireclly  oppofite  to  the  qualities  ot  an  amiable 

man,  or  the  man  of  the  world,  aftei  h  :  ned 

fo  many  othrr  tbings  into  ridicule,   t!     : 

enc,  the  ridicule  ot"  which  the  world 
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pofed   to   forgive,  which  is  that  of  virtue  :  this  ta 
what  he  has  neverthelefs  done  in    his  Miiantfrrope. 

You  cannot  deny  two  things  :  the  one  that  Al- 
ceftes  is  reprefented  in  this  pièce  as  a  juft,  fincere, 
and  eftimable,  perfon  ;  and  in  a  word,  a  truly  good 
man  ;  the  other,  that  the  author  sllots  him  a  ridi- 
culous  part.  This  appears  to  me  fuificient  to  ren- 
der  Molière  inexeufable.  It  might  be  faid,  that  he 
has  reprefented  in  Alcefles,  inftead  of  virtue,  a  real 
vice  abhorred  by  men.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that 
his  having  thrown  any  fuch  odium  on  his  charac- 
er,  is  fa  lie.  We  are  not  to  be  mi  lied  by  the  name 
of  îviifanti.rope,  înto  a  notion,  that  the  man  who 
bore  it  was  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Such  an  hatretl 
as  that  n.-.me  implies,  would  not  be  a  fault,  but  a 
depravity  of  nature,  and  the  greatefl  of  ail  vices, 
finceall  the  focial  virtues  are  clofeiy  conne&ed  with 
beniricence  ;  nothing  is  fo  direcStly  contrary  to  them 
as  inhumanity.  The  real  Mifanthrope  is  a  mon- 
ter. If  lie  could  exiil,  he  wculd  not  excite 
Jaughter  ;  but  he  would  in! pire  us  wïth  horror. 
You  may  hâve  W.en  at  the  Iialian  comedy,  a  p  ère 
entituied,  "  Lrfe  is  a-  dream."  If  you  reeollecl  the 
hero  of  that  pièce,  he  is  a  true  Mifanthrope. 

What  is  the  Mifanthrope  of  Molière?  A  good 
man  who  detefts  the  morals  of  his  timc,  and  the 
wickednefs  of  his  cotemporarie* :  Who  for  the 
very  reafon  that  he  Lofes  his  fdlow  créatures,  de- 
tefts  ths  evils   t!:ev  reciprocally  do  cach  othcr,  and 

the 
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the  vices  winch  thofe  cvils  produce.  If  ta  werc 
lefs  atf'e6led  by  the  errors  of  humanity,  kfs  exaf- 
perated  at  the  injuflice  he  fées,  would  he  be  more 
humane  himfelf  r  It  would  be  asreafonable  to  main- 
tain,  that  a  father  loved  other  pecple's  children 
better  than  bis  own,  becaufe  he  is  irritated  at  the 
faults  of  the  former,  and  ncvcr  takesany  notice  of 
the  latter.  Thefe  fentiments  of  the  Mifanthrope, 
are  fully  difplayed  in  his  part.  I  acknowledge  that 
he  fays,  he  bac  conceived  a  terrible  hatred  againft 
the  human  fpecies  ;  but  upon  what  occafion  does 
he  fay  this?  At  the  moment  that  lie  is  exafperated, 
athaving  difcovered  that  bis  friend  h  ad  bctrayed  his 
confidence,  deceived  the  man  who  afked  it  of  him, 
and  made  the  indignation  that  was  naturally  excited 
l>y  fuch  conclue!,  a  fubjecl  of  phafantry  and  di- 
verfion.  It  is  narural  that  this  anser  iliould  de- 
generate  into  paffion,  and  induce  him  to  lay  more 
than  he  would  think  of  in  cool  blocd.  Behdes, 
the  reafon  |^e  alïigns  for  this  univerfal  hatred,  fully 
juilihes  the  caufe. 

Les    uns  farce    qu'ils  font  nu c h  uns  \  &  Us 
pour  cire  aux  mécbans  compdaifans  *• 

He  îs,  therefore  not  the  enemy  of  mm,  but  of 
the  wickedncfs  of  fume,   and  of  tbe  fbpport  wfc 

*    One  paitv,   btOMlfc   t!uv    .vc   bnd    thcmûlvcs:    ano- 
tlui  b£CjU)jfc  th( 
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tfjat  wkkednefs  meets  with  from  cthers.  If  thcre 
were  no  villains,  nor  fhtterers,  he  would  love  a!i 
the  world.  There  is  no  good  mnn  that  is  not  a 
mifanthrope  in  this  ilnfe  ;  or  rather,  real  mifan- 
thropes  are  men  who  do  not  think  in  this  manner. 

One  proof  that  Alcef.es  :s  bot  a  real  Mifanthrope, 
is,  that  in  the  midft  ôf  bis  lollies  and  rough  way 
of  proceeding,  he  ple.ifes  and  interefls.  The  fpec- 
tators,  indeed,  would  not  wi/h  to  refemble  him  ; 
hccaufe  fo  much  franknefs  and  t:uth  would  be  very 
inconvénient  ;  but  not  one  of  thern  would  be  forry 
to  hâve  any  dealings  with  a  perfon  that  was  like 
him  ;  which  would  not  be  the  café  if  he  were  the 
profefTed  enemy  of  mankind.  In  every  other  pièce 
of  Moliere's,  the  Iaughable  characlers  are  al  way  s  de- 
teflable  or  contemptible.  In  this,  although  Alcef- 
tes  has  fome  real  faults  which  we  could  not  be 
blamed  for  laughing  at,  we  neverthelefs  feel  at  the 
bottom  of  onr  hearts  a  rcfpecl:  for  him^  of  which 
wecannot  divefl  ourfelves.  On  this  occafion,  the 
power  of  virtue  carries  it  over  the  ikill  of  the 
author,  and  does  honour  tohis  charader.  Although 
Molière  compofed  fome  plays  that  were  very  re- 
prehenfible,  he  was  himfelf  a  good  man  ;  and  never 
d'd  the  pencil  of  an  upright  mind  know  how  to 
/liade  with  bad  colours,  the  features  of  probity  and 
jultice.  Farther  ftill,  Molière  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Alcefies,  fo  many  of  his  own  maxims, 
that  many  people  hâve  thought  that  he  intended  to 

draw 
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draw  himfelf.  Nevcrthelefs,  this  virtuous  cha- 
racler  is  reprefented  as  ridiculous.  It  U  fo,  to  be 
fure,  in  forne  refpecls  ;  and  what  plainly  fhews 
that  the  author  intended  to  make  it  fo,  is  the  cha- 
radlerof  lus  friend  Fkylintes,  which  he  bas  pi 
in  contraft  with  his.  This  Phylintes,  is  the 
mail  of  the  pièce  ;  he  is  one  of  thofe  good  men  of 
thegreat  world,  whofe  maxims  are  very  like  thofe 
of  rogues  ;  one  of  thofe  moderate  peopîe  vvho 
always  fnid  that  every  thing  goes  right  for  them  ; 
who  are  always  pleafed  with  every  body,  becaufe 
'they  care  for  nobody  ;  who,  when  feated  at  a  plen- 
tiful  table,  main  tain  that  it  is  not  true  that  fome 
prcple  are  h'ungry  ;  who  with  their  own  pockets 
v.ell  furnifhed,  think  it  very  wrong  for  people  to 
fpeak  in  favour  of  the  poor  ;  who  would  fee  ail 
mankind  robbed,  ftripped,  and  murdered,  without 
pitying-them,  if  their  own  houfe  was  well  fecured; 
becaufe  God  has  endowed  them  with  a  very  me- 
ritorious  foftnefs  and  modération  of  difpofition,  to 
iupportthe  misfortunes  of  others. 

h  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  the  phlegmatic  reafon- 
ing  of  this  latter  characler,  is  capable  of  exciting 
and  increafing  the  violence  of  the  other  :  and  the 
faultof  Molière  is  not  having  made  the  Mifanthrope 
a  choleric  and  palTionate  man,  but  the  having 
made  htm  put  himfelf  in  childi/h  parlions  for 
things  which  ought  not  to  haveaiYecled  him.  The 
charac~t;r  of  the  Mifanthrope,   is  determined   by 

natuic 
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nature  frcm  Iiis  ruling  pafTion,  atiti  cannot  be  altér- 
ée! by  the  poet. — This  palTion  is  a  violent  hatred  to 
vice,  originatingfrom  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  and 
exafperated  at  the  continuai  examples  of  thebafe- 
nefs  of  men.  It  is,  therefore,  only  great  and  noble 
fouis  that  arc  fufceplible  of  it.  The  horror  and 
the  contempt  which  nouriihes  this  faîne  pafïion 
againft  ail  the  vices  which  hâve  irritated  it,  ferve, 
likewife,  to  keep  the  heart  which  it  agitâtes  free 
from  them. 

.  It  is  not  that  man  is  not  always  man  ;  nor 
that  pafTion  does  not  often  make  him  weak, 
niîjuft,  and  unreaionable  ;  nor  that  he  perhaps 
pries  into  the  fecret  motives  of  the  actions 
of  others,  with  a  fecret  pleafure  to  difeover  the 
corruption  of  their  hearts  ;  that  a  trifli  ng  evil  does 
not  fometimes  put  him  in  a  great  pafîion,  or  that 
by  irritating  him  on  purpofe,  a  fubtle  and  fkilful 
knave  might  fucceed  in  making  him  appear  wicked 
himfelf  :  but  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  there  muft  be 
Ibme  fkill  employed  to  produce  thefe  efFe&s,  and 
that  the  means  ufed,  mui\  be  fuited  to  his  cha- 
ra£ler  to  put  it  in  a&ion  :  without  which,  it  is  fub- 
ftituting  another  man  for  the  Mifanthrope,  and 
paintinghim  with  features  that  are  not  hi^own. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  this  fide  that  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  Mifanthrope,  ought  to  be  faulty,  and 
Molière  makes  an  admirable  ufe  of  this  in  ail  the 
feenes  between  Alceftes  and  bis  friend  ;  for  the  cold 
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snaxims  and  jokes  of  the  one  unhinging  the  othti' 
every  moment,  make  him  utter  a  thoufand  well* 
timed  impertinencies  :  but  this  auftere  and  harfh 
difpofition,  which  gives  him  fo  much  rancour  an'i 
ill  nature  when  he  has  occafion  for  it,  keeps  him  at 
the  famé  timefree  from  ail  childifh  diftrefs,  which 
has  no  reafonable  foundation  ;  and  from  ail  immo- 
derate,  perfonal  intereft,  of  which  he  ought  to  be 
no  way  fufceptible.  Let  him  be  violent  againft 
thofe  diforders  of  which  he  is  only  a  witnefs,  it  is 
always  a  new  feature  in  thepi£lure:  but  let  him  b^ 
cool  with  regard  to  thofe  that  concern  him  per- 
fonally  ;  for,  having  declared  war  againft  unprin- 
cipled  people,  he  muft  expert  that  they  will  com- 
mence hoflilities  with  him.  If  he  had  not  forefeeu 
the  mifchief  of  which  his  franknefs  would  be  pro- 
ductive, it  would  be  thoughtleflhefs  inftead  of  a 
virtue.  If  afaîfe  woman  betrays  him,  if  unworthy 
friends  dimonour  him,  or  weak  ones  forlake  him  : 
he  fhould  fufFer  it  ail  without  a  murmur  ;  he  knows 
mankind.  If  thefe  diftinclions  be  juft,  Molière 
has  mifreprefented  the  Mifanthrope.  But  does  an  y 
body  imagine  that  this  is  the  eftecl  of  error  ?  Ncfc 
undoubtedly  :  but  a  defire  to  make  people  laugh  at 
his  expence,  has  obliged  him  to  dégrade  him,  in 
violation  of  the  truth  of  characlcr. 

After  the  adventure  of  the  fonnet,  how  irai  it 
poflible  that  Alceftes  fhould  not  expec~t  the  bad  be- 
haviour  of  Orontes  ?   Can  he  be  aflcniilud  at  ir, 
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when  he  is  informée!  of  ît,  as  if  he  had  been  thert 
iecure  for  the  firft  time  in  his  life;  or  that  this  had 
been  tbe  firfl  infiance  of  his  fîncerity's  making  him 
an  enemy  ?  ought  he  not  to  prépare  his  mind  with 
coolnefs,  for  the  lofs  of  his  Iawfuit,  rather  thau 
previouily  exprels  his  difappointment,  by  a  childifh 
pet. 

^  "  Ce  font  vingt  ml  lu francs  qu'il  m  en  pourra  coûter, 
"  A  fais  pour  vingt  mille  franc  s  j  aurai  droit  de  pcfier? 

A  Mifanthrophift  bas  no  bufinefs  to  buy  at  fo 
dear  a  price  the  right  to  blufter,  he  needs  only  open 
his  eyes  ;  and  he  does  not  fufEclently  value  money 
îo  imagine,  that  lie  had  acquired  on  this  head,  any 
new  right  by  the  lofs  of  a  Iawfuit.  But'  the  pit 
iriuft  be  made  to  laugh. 

In  the  feene  with  Dubois,  the  more  Alcefles  bas 
reafon  to  be  out  of  patience,  the  more  he  fhould 
appear  cool  and  phlegmatic,  becaufe  the  blunders 
of  the  valet  are  not  a  vice,  The  Mifanthrophifl 
and  the  pafîionate  man,  aretwo  very  différent  cha- 
ra&ers  ;  and  hère  was  the  place  to  diftinguifh 
them. — Molière  knows  dis  -but  the  pit  mufl  be 
made  to  laugh, 

At  the  rifk  of  making  the  reader  laugh  aîfo,  at 
my  expence,  I  beg  leave  to  aceufe  the  author  of 

*   "  Twenty  thoufand  crowns  it  may  coft  me, 

g  But  for  twenty  thoufand  crowns  I  may  blufter." 

having 
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having  been  confiderabîy  wantin^  to  ccngniitv    to 
truth,  andperhaps  to  nevv  be.  uties  of  fituàtîbn. 

It  was  his  bufinefs  to  make  fuch  an  arrangement 
in  bis  plan,  as  to  introduce  Pliylintes,  as  a  necèflary 
aclor  m  the  plot,   fo  tbat   the"  avions  of  Phylintes 
and  Aîcefles  might  form  an  apparent  contraft  with 
tbeirprinciples,  and  a  perfed  conformity  with  their 
charafters.     What  I  mean  to  fay,   »,,   tbat  the  Mi- 
fanthrophift  fliould  conflantly  exclaim  ngainfr  pub- 
lie diforder,  and  always  be  filent  with   regard    to 
perfonal  malice,  to  wbich   be  bad   been  a   vicïim. 
On    the   other   band,    the    pbilofopher   Phyhntcs 
/bould    fee  ail  tbe  diforders  of  fociety,    with   tbe 
.cool  indifférence  of  ftoicifm  ;  and  fall  into  rage  at 
the  leaft  degree  of  evil  tbat  tbreatencd  bimfelf     It 
appears  to  me,  tbat  by  drawing  tbe  characlers  agrée- 
Me  té  tbis  idea,  each  rouf!   bave  been  more  ju(f, 
mcre  fuitable  to  the  iules  of  tbe  drama,  and  that'that 
of  Alceftes  miïfl   bave  bad  a  more  forcible  efieff. 
But  then  thep  it  could  only  laugh  at  t:.  e  0£ 

of  aman  of  tbe  world  ;  and  the  intention  of  the 
author  was  to  raife  a  laugb  at  the  expence  of  the 
Milanthrophifr. 

It  is  With  tins  intention  tbat   be  reprefents  hi* 
Wilh   tus  ol   humour,    of  a   diffcfèm  Cafl   f,o:n 
reality  of  his  gênerai    charudcr,  for   , 
is  tbe  fceneof  tbe  fonhet 
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*  "  La  pefle  de  ta  chute -,  empolfonneur  du  diable  / 
*k  En  eu  Je  s  tu  fait  une  a  te  cajfer  le  nez  (* 

This  is  a  point  in  the  language  of  the  Mifanthro- 
phift,  fo  much  the  more  out  of  feafon,  that  but  a 
little  before  he  had  criticifed  a  more  pardonable  one 
în  the  fonnet  of  Orontes  :  and  it  is  very  extraor- 
dinary,  that  the  author  of  it  propofes  a  moment 
after,  the  fong  of  King  Henry,  for  a  model  of 
tafte.  It  will  not  avail  to  fay,  that  this  word  was 
dropped  in  a  fît  of  pafîîon,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
is  farther  from  the  nature  of  paîTion,  than  points  of 
\vit.  And  Alcelles,  vvhofe  whole  life  is  fpent  in 
fcolding,  iliould  hâve  alTumed  even  in  the  a&  of 
fcolding  a  turn,  fuitable  to  the  gênerai  bent  of  his 
inind. 

•f  "  Morbleu  !  vil  complaifant  !  vous  louez  dcsjott'ife? 

Thus,  fhould  the  Mifanthrophifl  fpeak  in  pafîîon. 
Wit  can  never  pleafe  after  this.  But  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  pit  laugh,  and  thus  virtue  is  de- 
rgraded. 

It  is  fome  how  extraordinary  in  this  comedy, 
that  the  foreign  digreiTions  with  which  the  author 
has  charged  the  part  of  the  Mifanthrophift,  hâve 
forced  him  to  foften  what  belonged  eiTentially  to 

*  M  Plague  on  thy  fall  !   thou  poifoner  of  the  devil  ! 

*'  I  wifh  it  had  been  fuch  as  to  break  your  nofe  ! 
^   M  Death  !   vile  fycophant,  you  praife  abfurdity. 

-the 
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the  chara&er.     The  fcene  I  hâve  juft  mentioned, 

is  an  infiance  of  it.     Hère  we  find  Alceftes  fhuf- 

fling  and   equivocating    in    giving   his    advice    to 

Orontes,        This     is     not    the    Mifanthrophift  : 

ît  is  an  honeft    man  of    the  world   who  is  hurt 

by  deceiving  the  perfon  who  confults  him.     The 

confiftency   of   the   character   required,    that    he 

fhould  immediately  tell  him,  "Your  fonnet  is  good 

fgrnothing,  throw  it  in  the  fire."  But  this  would 

hâve  deftroyed    the  comical  effecl,   which  arifes 

from  theembarraflment  of  the  Mifanthrophifl,  and 

from   the  répétition   of  his    Je  ne  dis  pas   cela  % 

which  in  reality  is  not  true.     Had  Phylintes,  fol- 

lowing  his  example,  faid   to  him,  "  Well  î  what 

"  fay  you,  traitor  Y*  what  would  he  hâve  anfwer- 

ed?    Indeed,    it  is  not  worth  while  to  fupport  the 

chara<5ter  of  the  Mifanthrophift  by  halves;  for,  if 

we  wink  at  the  flrft  inftance  of  management   and 

chicane,  at  the  firft  déviation  from  truth,  where  can 

we  reafonably  expedt  to  ftop,  before  we  become  as 

deceitful  as  courtiers!  The  friend  of  Alceftes  muft 

Icnow  Jiim.     How  can   he   wifh  him  to  vifit   the 

judges,  or,  in  plain  terras,  to  attempt  to  corrnpt 

them  }  how   can   he  fuppofe   that   a   man   who  is 

capable  of  facrificing   appearances,  to  the   love  of 

Virtoe,  can  facrifice  his  duty  to  intereft  )  To  tempt 

a  judge  î  it  is  not  nccdlàry  tobe  a  Mifanthrophift, 

*  I  do  not  fay  that. 
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it  js  fufficient  to  be  honeft  to  be  incapable  of  fuch  a., 
triing.  In  every  thing  that  rendered  tbe  Mifan- 
throp'iift  fo  ridiculous,  he  did  but  the  duty  of  a 
good  man,  and  it  was  a  breach  in  the  propriety  of 
his  char  acier,  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  to  fup- 
pofç,  that  he  couid  he  wanting  to  his  duty. 

If  this  intelligent  author  fometimes  fuffers  the 
characler  to  difplay  itfelf,  in  ail  its  force,  it  is 
oqly  when  it  is  productive  of  a  fuperior  degree  of 
theatrical  pleafure,  a  more  lively  comicàl  effect  of 
contracl  or  ftriking  fituation.  Such,  for  in- 
france,  is  tlie  dark  and  filent  humour  of  Alceiles, 
and  aftervvards  the  bold  reproof  forcibly  apofïro» 
pbifeda  in  a  converfation  at  the  coquets. 

lions,  firme,  poufez,  mes  bons  amis  de  cour  *. 
Hère  the  author  has  clearly  made  a  diilinclion  be- 
tween  the  flanderer  and  the  Mifanthrophift.  The 
îatter,  in  theafperity  ofvenomous  rage,  abhors  ca- 
îumny,  and  detefts  fatire.  He  exclaims  only 
il:  public  diforder,  and  againft  public  delin- 
quents.  Mean  and  fecret  flander  is  umvorthy  of 
him.  He  defpifcs  and  hâtes  itin  cthers  ;  and  if  he 
jpeaks  ill  of  any  one,  he  dces  it  fnfr.  before  his 
face.  This  is  a  very  good  léafon  why  no  other 
icene  in  the  play  has  a  better  elTecI:  than  this,  be- 
caufe  hère  he  is  himfelf  ;  and  if  he  makes  the 
pit  laugh,  honeft  men  are  not  alhamed  to  laugh 
with  it. 

*   OLward,  finnly,  my  good  fiien«.!s  of  the  Court. 

But, 
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-  Eut,  gênerai! y  fpeaking,  it  muft  be  confeffcd, 
that  hacl  tbe  Mifanthrophift  been  more  the  Mifan- 
throphift, the  character  muft.  hâve  been  m  fini  tel  y 
lefs  pleafing,  becaufe  his  candor  and  firmneis, 
wholly  incompatible  with  îLuffling,  could  never 
permit  him  to  appear  cmbarraifcd  :  it  is  not,  tl 
fore,  to  fpare  him,  that  the  author  foftens  the 
character  occafionally  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to 
make  him  appear  more  ridicul- 

Our  author  is  led  into  tliis  conduit  by  another 
reafon  :  the  ftage  Mifanthrophift  having  to  f| 
of  what  he  fees,  muft  live  in  the   worltl,  and,  et 
cour  le,  muft  modeiate  the  uprighîntfs  of  1rs  man- 
ners,  by  paying  fome  regard  to  that  fpecious   fal- 
fity,  which   is    an    ingrédient    in    politenefs,     and 
which  the  workl   requires  from  every   man 
wifties   to  live  in  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
fupportable.     Were   he    to   appear  otherwife,  his 
difcouife  could  hâve  no  other  efFecl.     It  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  author  to  render  him  ridiculous,  bat 
not  to  reprefent  him  as  a  fool  :  and  this  he  would 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  the   public,   were  he  on 
cccafions  to  fupport  the  cha radier  of  a  philofophic 
fage. 

It    is  witli  reluclancc,   v  hâve  once    en- 

tered   into   this   admirable  con 
afide,     The  i  ad  it,  the  mort 

;  Itsbeauty;  and  final!  y,  fin  ce  this,  of  aU  the 
comédies  ut  Molière,  is  that  winch  contaim  the 
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befr.  and  pareil  moral  ;  from  tins  let  us  judge  of 
the  others,  and  confefs,  that  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor  being  to  pleafe  vitiated  minds,  either  his  moral 
leads  to  evil,  or  the  fpecious,  but  falfe,  good  which 
it  fets  forth,  is  more  dangerous  than  real  evil  ; 
becaufe  it  deceives  under  the  appearance  of  right 
Teafon,  becaufe  it  fets  the  ufages  and  cufloms  of 
the  world  above  the  ftri&eft  probity,  and  becaufe 
it  places  propriety  of  conduit  in  a  certain  middle 
betvveen  vice  and  virtue  ;  and  becaufe,  to  the  great 
confolation  of  the  fpedrators,  he  perfuades  them, 
that  to  be  an  honeft  man,  it  is  enough  not  to  bç 
an  avowed  profligate, 


PLAYERS. 
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HAT  is  the  talent  of  the  Player  ?  The  art  of 
counterfeiting,  or  of  affuming  a  différent  characler 
from  his  own  ;  of  appearing  a  différent  perfon  from 
what  he  is  ;  of  being.in  a  paflion  in  cool  blood  ;  ot 
frfying  things  contrary  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
true,  asnaturally  as  if  herealiy  belièved  them  ;  and  4 
ni  ihort,  of  forgetting  bis  own  fituation,  by  conti- 
nually  putttng himfeli  in  tli.it  of  otliers. 

Whatis  the  profeiTton  of  the  Player? — A  trade, 
in  which  he  fllews  himfeii  fer  money  ;   iubmits  t^  • 
the  difgrace  of  affronts,  tlie  rigiit  ofgiving  which 
the  people  purchafe  vvitli  tbeir  money  ;  and  putshîs 
perfon  up  to  public  falc.      I  put  it  to  the  breaft  of 
every  honeft   nian,  whethfel  be  feèls  not  fomewhat  ' 
at  the  bottom  of  bis  foui,   which  tells  him,   tliat  in 
this  traffic  of  "one's  fcif,  there   is   fomething  fer 
and  defpicable  r  For  yen,  whb  are  of  anotiur  d 
racler,  ye  philofophers,  whb   prétend  that    ye 
fo  far  above  préjudices,  would  ye  not  de  with  flinme  • 
if,  bafely  difguifed  like  kings,  ye  wei 
go  and  phfy  irj  theeyes  offllC  public,   anotl 
(b-\n  your  own,   .mil    txpole  YOUI  l 
i>iffe$  of  the  populace  ? 
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What  then  are  tbe  qualittes  whiqh  the  Player  ac- 
quires  by  liis  employment  ?  A  mixture  of  bafenefs, 
diffimulation,  ridiculous  pride,  and  a  littlenefs, 
wh'ich  fus  htm  to  reprefent  every  kind  ôfperfonage, 
cxceot  tbe  nobleft  of  ail,  tbat  of  man,  which  be 
fbrfakes.  \ 

I  know,    tbat  tbe   acting  of  a  Player  is  not  that 
of  a  cheat,  who   endeavours  to  impofe;    I  know, 
that  hedoes  not  prétend  tbat  \ve  fhould  take  birn  in 
renlity   for   the  perfons  be   reprefents,  nor  tbat  \ve 
ihould  belie ve  bim  to  be  afFedted  with  the  pafbons 
he  counterfeits,  and    tbat   by  giving   tbis  imitation 
for  what  it  is,    be  makes    it  perfeclly  innocent. — 
Neither  do  I  accufehim  of  being  altogetber  a  cheat  ; 
but   of    cultivating    no   trade,    but     of   deceiving 
men,  and  of  exercifingbimfelf  in  cuftoms  tbat  can 
only  be  innocent  on  tbe  fbge,  and  are  of  no  ufe  any 
wbere  elfe,  but  to  make   him  acfl   wrong.     Thoie 
men  tbat  are  fo  well  dreft,  fo  well  verfed  in  tbe  arts 
of  gallantry,  and  tbe  accents  of  pafïion,   will  they 
never  make  ufe  of  this  art  to  feduce  young  people? 
Will  not  tbofe  pickpocket  valets,  who  are  fo  dex- 
trous  with  their  bands  on  tbe  théâtre,  in  fome  exi- 
gcncy,  occaficned  by  following  a  more  expenfive 
tban  lucrative  trade,  flnd  their  advantage  in  abfence 
of  mind  ?  Will  they  never  feize  the  purfe  of  a  pro- 
digal  fon,  or  an  avaricious   father,  inftead  of  that 
belonging  to  Leander  or  Argan?  The  temptation  of 
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rfoing  wrong  ahvays  increates  with  th  ;  an<î 

Ki vers    mufl  be  more  virtuous  than  other  m. 
they  are  not  more  corrupt. 

A  Player  on  tlie  liage,  difplaymg  fentiments  éif- 
ferent  from  his  owu,   rcpea'.ing  only  what  he  is  bid, 
often  ieprefenting  only    an  idéal  cLsracler,  annihiw 
Latej  himfelf,  m  one  fenfe,  with  his  hero ,  an 
this  forgrtfulneis  of  the  mr.n,  if  thf*re  rema:: 
leaft  of  himfelf,   it   only  bicornes    the  fj  o:  t   c ■• 
fpetfators.     What  ihail  l   fa  y  or"  thofe   pébpte 
ieem  to  think  they  po  fiefs  too  much  worth. 
dégrade  themfehes  (o  much,  as  to  reprefent  ci 
îers  which  they  wouhl  be  very  lorry   to  referr 
It  is  a  great  misfortune,  undoubtedly,  to  ffttf  | 
villains  m  the  vvoild  play   the  parts  of  good  men  ; 
but  isthereany  fching  mcreodious,  mi 
more  ihameful,  than  a  good  man,  in  a  phy,    . 
the  part  of  a  viliam,  and  empioying  ail  bit  : 
make  thofe  criminai  maxims  eileemed,  at  iNûcl 
h  i m  (Vit"  linulders  : 

If,  in  ail  theie  cireumftances  we  fee  nothir- 
profHfion  et  an  Actor,  more  than  that  it  is  not  4 
credi table,  we  fhould  likewiie  view  it  as  a  (oui. 
bad  morale,  in   the   difTo!,  of  the  Adlr 

es   that   of  the  Adtors,     But 
fl     ■  '  OU  inévitable:   Ah,\vhy  ?  In  anv  (M 
'->ut  t  ihould  bave  noneed  to  afk  :  but  ; 

âge,  wht 
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fhapified  by  their  vain  knowledge,  hâve  fhut  their 
underftandi  ng  againft  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  their 
hearts  againft  that  of  nature. 

How  can  fuch  a  profefiîon  as  that  of  an  Aclrefs, 
whofe  whole  bufinefs  is  to  fhew  themfelves  to  the 
public,  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  to  fhew  themfelves 
for  money,  be  proper  for  virtuous  women,  or  com- 
patible with  modefly  and  good  morals  ?  Is  there  any 
occafion  even  to  enter  into  a  difpute  concerning  the 
jnoral  diftmelions  of  the  fexes,  to  feel  how  difficult 
h  rauft  be  for  her  who  ihews  herfelf  for  money,  in 
afictitious  charafter,  not  very  foon  to  become  vénal 
in  her  own  perfon,  and  never  fufFer  heifelf  to  be 
tempted  to  fatisfy  thofe  defires  which  fhe  takes  fo 
jnuch  pains  to  excite  ;  wben,  notwithftanding  a 
thoufand  tiroid  précautions,  a  virtuous  and  difcreet 
woman,  expofed  to  little  danger,  finds  it  very  diffi- 
tult  topreferve  her  heart,  when  temptations  arife  ? 
Can  thofe  young,  audacious  people,without  any  other 
éducation  than  a  fyftem  of  coquetry,  and  for  ever 
playing  amorous  parts,  in  a  very  immodeft  drefs, 
continually  furrounded  with  ardent  and  ra/h  young 
men,  in.  the  midft  of  the  foft  voieeof  love  and  plea- 
fure;  will  they;  at  their  âge,  refift  the  feelings  of 
iheir  hearts  ;  the  objecls  which  furround  them,  the 
converfations  that  are  held  to  them,  opportunities 
lhat  are  for  ever  occurring,  and  the  gold  to  which 
they  are  beforehand  half  fold?  We  muft  pofTefs  the 
iimpliçity  of  children,  tobe  deceived  inthis  roatter. 

ACçk 
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AComedian,  who  poflefles  modefty,  morality,  and 
virtue,  is  doubly  eflimable  ;  hnce  it  is  a  proof,  that 
in  him  the  love  of  virtue  fubdues  his  paiïions,  and 
the  influence  ofhis  profefïion.  The  only  fault  which 
can  be  imputed  to  him,  is  the  having  embraced 
it;  buta  wrong  ftep  in  youth  often  décides  the  faie 
of  the  remainderof  life;  and,  when  we  feel  ourfelves 
pofleffed  of  great  talents,  who  can  refift  their  at- 
traction ?  Great  Aclors  make  their  own  apology  :  it 
H  the  bad  cmes  that  we  fhould  d»:fpife. 


MUSIC 
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M     U     S     I     C. 


M- 


USIC  can  only  be  cornpofed  of  tbc  three  foU 
lowing  things  :  melody  or  fînging,  harmony  or  ac- 
companymenr,   motion  or  meafure. 

Harmony  is  only  a  diftant  acceiîory  in  imitative 
mufic.  In  harmony,  properly  fpeaking,  there 
is  not  any  principle  of  imitation  ;  it  necefTarily 
implies,  it  is  true,  intonations  ;  it  bears  teftimony 
of  their  jufinefs,  and  renders  the  modulations  more 
fenfible  ;  it  gives  additional  energy  to  the  expref- 
fion,  and  new  grâces  to  mufic  .  but  it  is  from  me- 
lody alone  that  the  invincible  power  of  paffionated 
accents  proceeds  ;  it  is  from  harmony  that  ail  thé- 
influence  it  has  on  the  foui  is  derived:  if  we  form. 
the  moft  fkilful  fucceffion  of  concordant  founds, 
without  any  mixture  of  melody,  we  fhall  be  tired. 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time. 

When  the  fimplefr.  fongs  are  animated  by  the 
cxpreffions  of  fentiment  and  feeling,  they  become 
interefting.  On  the  contrary,  a  melody  which. 
dbes  not  fpeak,  never  fings  well;  and  harmony 
alone  never  could  fpeak  to  the  heart. 

The  princip'es  of  harmony,  being  in  nature,  it 
is  the  famé  to  ail  nations  ;  or,  if  it  has  any  diffé- 
rence. 
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rcuce,  it  is  introiluf. 
h.om  melod  .  m u 11  dr<    ■ 

cular  characterof  national  i  A  this  th« 

thci .  lly  formed  hy  the 

language,  it  is   vocal  n.utîc  (hal  ougfct  to   g.. 
:ice. 

\\  e  may  cona-ive,  that there  are  lbme  Ianguages 
better  adapted  to  mufic  than  oth  ri  :  wre  may  con- 
çoive Tome  that  arc  not  adapted  to  it  at  ail. 

Such  wouhl  be  onc,  winch  l!iou!<i  !  fed 

only  of  niixt  founds,  dumb,  îyl- 

lablcs,  with   few  fonorous  vow 
confbnantij  and  much  articulation  :    what  w\ 
refult  from  mu  fie,  applied  to  luch  a  t 
w.int  of  effecl  in  the  fourni  of  the  vowels,  woukl 
rende*  it  n<  cefTary  to  make  the  notes  a  gp     l 
louder,   and  from  the  language  being  low,   the  mu- 
fiç  wouhl  be  too  flirill.      In    the   kcond  place,   the 
.    lurfhneis    and   the   fre -juency    of  the    contenants, 
woulil    makeicabfoli  ry,  inonler  toex- 

cjnde  a  great  oiany  word 

oplyby  elementary  intonation  i  ould 

nlipid»  and  bai  d  too  amch  faoai  ni 

nient  wouhl  Ut  Qp/N  ! 
tunes  atte  n.; 

ible  thaï 

y  ici!  ng  )\cr  the  lio: 

mu- 
.   il  almoil  th 
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is  to  dîfcourfe;  it  is  what  connecte  the  words  to- 
gether,  diftinguifhes  the  phrafes,  and  gives  a  fenfe 
and  connection  to  the  whole.     Ail  mufic,  in  which 
we  do  not  feel   the  time,  refembles,  if  the  fault 
proceed  from  the  perfon  who  plays,  writing  in  fi- 
gures, of  which  we  mufr  neceffarily  be  mafters  of 
the  art,  before  wecanunravel  the  meaning  ;  but  if, 
in  reality,  this  mufic  has  meafure,  it  isthen  only  a 
collection  of  confufed  words,  chofen  at  randonij 
and  written  without  connection,  in  which  the  rea- 
der  can  difcover  no   fenfe,  becaufe  the  author  did  ' 
not  annex  any.     Meafure  dépends  alfo  on  the  lan- 
guage,    and  particularly  on  that  attribute  of  the 
language  called  profody.     This  is  évident  ;  for  the 
meafure  muft  follow  thecombinations  of  the  mort' 
and  long  fyllables  thatarefound  in  every  language. 
Or,  let  us  fuppofe  a  nation,  whofe language  pofTefîes 
only  a  defeclive  profody,  that  is  to  fay,  a  profody 
without  any  ftriking  and  diAincl  chara6ter,without : 
exaânefs  and  precifio%  that  the  long   and   fhort' 
accents  are  not  connecled  together  by  duration  and  ' 
number,  and  fuch  relations  as  are  fimple  and  fitted  > 
to  produce  an  exact  and  regular  fucceffion-of  founds  ; 
that  fomeof  its  long  fyllables  are  unequal  in  point 
oflength;   fome  of  its  fhort  ones  unequal  in  point 
cf  fhort  nefs,  whi  le  others  are  neither  long  nor  fhort, 
and  that  their  mutual  différences  are  both  indemnité 
and  incommenfurable  :  it  is  évident,  that  fuch  a  nati- 
onal mufic,  being  tin&ured  in  its  meafure  by  tht 

irrégularités^ 
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of  its  profody,  would  hâve  only  a  vagu-?,  unequa!, 
and  feeblc  tfftQ  ;  thaï  tins  irregularity  would  ap. 
pear  chiefly  in  the  recitative;  that  it  would  bc  dlf- 
ficult  to  produce  a  concordance  between  the  mufical 
notes  and  the  fyllables  of  the  words  ;  that  it  would 
be  neceffary  to  change  the  words  every  moment, 
and  that  it  would  be  imposable  to  give  the  ve.  fel 
jufl  rhyme  and  cadence  ;  and  that,  even  in  fuch 
airs  as  pofTdTed  due  meafure,  ail  the  movements 
would  be  unnatural  and  without  precifion. 

Man  is  endowed  with  three  forts  of  voices  :  a 
fpeaking  or  articulating  voice  ;  a  finging  or  melo* 
dious  voice  ;  and  a  voice  pathetic  or  accented,  which 
is  employed  in  the  language  of  paflâon,  and  givcs 
animation  to  fong  as  well  as  to  common  difcourfe. 
Perfedr.  mufic  is  that  in  which  ail  thefe  three  diffé- 
rent kinds  of  voice  are  the  mofl  completely  and 
happily  blended. 
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Balls,  Dancing. 

X  HAVE  never  been  able  to  difcover,  why  peopîe 
are  fo  much  fet  againft  dancing,  and  the  affemblies 
it  occafions;  as  if  there  were  more  harm  in  dancing 
than  fmging,  that  each  of  thefe  amufements  were 
not  equally  an  infpiration  of  nature,  and  that  it 
were  a  crime  toenliven  and  divtrt  ourielves  togetber 
by  an  innocent  'and  décent  récréation.  For  m  y 
part,  I  thir.k,  on  the  contrarv,  that  everv  time 
thcre  is  a  great  numher  of  hoth  fadas  afTemhied  to-» 
gether,  ail  public  amufements  are  innocent,  becaufe 
they  are  public,  inftead  of  which,  the  mofl  laudahle 
occupation  is  fufpicious  in  a  tc;e«a~tcte.  Men  and 
women  are  deftmed  for  one  ancther.  :  the  intention 
of  nature  is,  that  they  fiiould  be  united  by  rnar- 
riage.  AU  fulfe  religions  combat  nature;  ours 
alone,  which  folîows  and  Keâifies  it,  announces  a 
divine  inftitution,  fuitable  to  man.  We  ought  not, 
on  the  fubjecl  cf  marriage,  to  the  reftraints  necefTa- 
rilv  occafjoned  by  the  order  of  civil  fociety,  to  add 
difficultés  unknown  to  the  gofpel,  and  contrary  to 
the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity. 

But,  tell  me,  uhere  will  young  people,  who  are 
marriageible,  hâve  opportunités  of  tafcing  a  liking 
»  each  other,  or  of  feeing  one  another  with  more 

decency 
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decency  and  circumfpeclion,  than  in  an  afTembly, 
where  thc  eyes  of  the  public,  inceflantly  tun/  1 
upon  them,  oblige  them  to  be  particulaily  obJervant 
oftheir  conclue?  Can  God  beofïended  by  anagice- 
Me  and  falutary  exercife,  fuitable  to  the  vivacity 
of  youth,  winch  conflits  in  prcfeiiting  themfelves 
to  one  another  vvith  grâce  and  modeity,  and  ci 
wh'ich  ibe  Company  impofe  a  gravity,  trom  which 
nobody  would  dare  to  départ?  Can  wc  imagine  a 
furer  method  of  not  deceiving  any  l)ody,  at  leaft  in 
point  of  perfon,  or  of  fhewing  ourfelves  with  ail 
our  perfections  and  imperfections,  to  thoie  people 
who  hâve  an  intereft  in  knowing  us  well,  before 
they  oblige  themfelves  to  love  us?  Does  not  the 
duty  of  mutually  cberi/hing  each  other,  imply  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  pleafing  ;  and  is  it  not  worthy  the  careof 
tvvo  virtuous  and  chriftian  people,  who  think  of  be- 
ing  united,  thus  to  prépare  thcir  hearts  to  rt. 
mutual  love,  which  God  impofes  as  a  duty  on  them  ? 
What  liappens  in  thofe  places,  where  there  reigr.s 
a  continuai  conftraint  ;  where  the   moû    innocent 

'  v  is  punifhed  as  a  criire  . 
of  botli  fexes  ne  ver  dare  to  aflemble  in  public  ,  where 
the  indifcreet  feterity  of  the  paflor  knowi  not  ' 
to  preach  any  thing  but  a  fen 
and  melancholy  ?   An  infupportahJ  ,     hicli 

botb  nature  and  n  ifavow,  iseluded.     V. 

livtly  an  i  debari 

thaï . 
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are  more  dangerous  ;  têtes-a-têtes,  artfully  contriv- 
ed,  take  the  place  of  public  meetings.  By  conti» 
nually  concealingourfelves,  as  if  we  were  culpable, 
we  are  at  length  tempted  to  become  fo.  Innocent 
mirth  loves  to  fpend  itfelf  in  broad  day  :  but  vice 
is  the  friend  of  darknefs  ;  innocence  and  myftery 
never  exifled  longtogether. 


DRAW. 
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DRAWING. 

JL  O  make  a  perfeft  Drawing,  the  artift  ought  not 
to  fee  it  fuch  as  it  wilJ  be  on  his  paper,  but  fuch  as 
it  is  in  nature.     It  is  not  the  pencil  that  marks  the 
différence  between  a  fair  and  a  brovvn  woman,  but 
the  imagination  which  guides  it.     The  gravir.g  too! 
would  make  a  very  imperfedr.  exhibition  ofihe  light 
and  fhade,  if  the  engraver   did    not   keep    a  f;eady 
eye  alfo  on  the  colours.     In  the   famé   manner,   in 
order  to  reprefent    figures  in  motion,   We  muft  ob- 
fcrve  what  précèdes  and  what  follows,   and   allow  a 
certain    latitude  to   the    time    of  aclion  ;    without 
which,  we  can    never  hit,  with   any  toltrabîe  ex- 
aclnefs,  that  prccife  and  important   moment  which 
it  is  our  ohjec~t.  to  defcribe.     The  fkill  of  the  artift 
confifts  in    bringing  to   our    imaginations    a  great 
many  obje<fts  that  are   not  reprefented    in    his  pic- 
ture  ;  and  this  dépends   on  a  happy  choice   of  cir- 
cumftances,  arranged  in  fuch   a  inanner,  that  thofe 
which  he  reprefents  brrng  to  our  mind    lb 
he  lcavcs  ouf. 
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Converfatîon,  Politenefs,    the  Art  of 
fuperintending  a  Family. 


X  HE  continuai  prattles  which  fome  people  keep 
up,  certainly  either  proceeds  from  a  pretenfion  to 
wit,  or  from  their  fetting  a  great  value  on  trifles, 
and  fuppofing  at  the  famé  time  that  every  body  elfe 
cîoes  the  famé.  He  who  poiTtfTes  a  fufficient  fhare 
of  knowledge,  to  fet  a  proper  value  on  every 
thing,  never  fpeaks  too  much  ;  becaufe  he  knows 
likewife  how  to  prize  thj  attention  which  is 
granted  him,  and  the  intereft  which  people  may 
take  in  bis  difcourfe.  In  gênerai,  people  who  know 
very  little,  talk  a  great  deal;  and  thofe  who  know 
a  great  deal,  talk  very  little.  It  is  quite  natural 
for  an  ignorant  perfon  to  fuppofethe  little  he  knows 
of  great  confequenee,  and  be  fond  ot  difplaying  it 
to  ail  the  world.  Buta  man  of  real  knowledge  is 
not  fond  of  difplaying  his  underflanding  :  he  would 
find  too  much  to  fay  ;  and  he  perceives  that  there 
are  other  people  to  fpeak  after  him  ;  he  is  therefore 
filent. 

The  talent  of  fpeaking  holds  the  firft  rank  in  the 
art  of  pleafing  ;  it  is  that  alone  which  can  add  new 

attrac- 
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attraction*  to  thofe  charma  which  hâve  I 
power  over  our  fenfes  by   habit.     The  underft 
ing  not  only  enlivens  the  body,  l)ut    in    a   mai 
gives  it  a  new  form  :  it  is   by  the  fucceiTion  offen- 
timents  and  ideas,  that  it  animâtes  and  varies  the 
expreffions  of  the  countenance  ;  and   it   is  the  dif- 
courfe  that  it  infpires,   which  fixe  'ion, 

and  preferves  for  alongtime  the  famé  regard  towards 
the  famé  objecl. 

Tlie  Ay le  of  élégant  converfa  ion,  is  en' 
flowing  ;  it  is  neither  heavy  nor  frivolous  ;  it  is 
learned  without  (fedantry,  gny  witho.it  noifê,  po- 
lite  without  afKclation,  gallant  withont  being  ïn- 
fipid,  witty  and  lively  without  being equi vocal  j  : 
is  neither  made  up  of  diiTcrtations  nor  epigrams  ; 
they   reafon    without  iout 

playing  upon  woids  ;  and  judicioufly  com 
and  realbn,  goc  d   maxims  and   bright  !  .        .    ingé- 
nions raitlery  and  found   ;  .  fk  on 

•  v  fubjedr,  that  every  body  may  haï 

tunity  of  fpeakîng  :  they  do  not  fub- 

with  nicety,  for  fear  of  being  tir', 
piopofe  topics  of  convention  jur  cur  ; 

tluy  difcufs  them  with 
leadi  to 
fùpporti  it  in  i 

•  that  ofanother,  nol> 
own  :  they  difput 

-  with  the  difj 
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one  is  amufed,  and  every  one  goes  away  pleafed, 
Even  the  philofopher  may  gather  from  thofe  dif- 
courfes,  fubje&s  worthy  of  méditation  in  private. 

True  politenefs  confifls  in  fhewing  benevolence 
to  men.  The  amiable  feelings  of  humanity,  the 
fimple  and  affedling  efFufions  of  an  open  heart,  hâve 
a  very  différent  langnage  from  that  of  the  faife  de- 
monflrations  of  politenefs,  and  of  the  deceitful  ap- 
pearances  which  commerce  with  the  world  renders 
necefTary.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  he  who 
treats  you  at  firfl  fîght  like  a  friend  of  tvventy  years, 
may  treat  you  at  the  end  of  twsnty  years  like  a 
itranger,  if  you  fhould  hâve  occafion  to  afk  him  any 
important  fervice.  When  we  fee  difîîpated  men 
take  fo  tender  a  liking  to  fo  many  people,  we  readily 
prefume  that  they  hâve  no  liking  for  any  body. 

The  politenefs  of  men  is  in  gênerai  officious  ;  that 
of  women  more  carefling.  I  viiît  fome  families, 
where  the  mafter  and  miflrefs  jointly  do  the  hcnors 
of  the  houfe,  Both  hâve  had  the  famé  éducation  ; 
both  pofTefs  an  equal  fhare  of  politenefs  ;  both  are 
endowed  with  the  famé  fenfe  and  tafte  ;  both  are 
animated  with  the  famé  defîre  of  receiving  their 
guefb  properly  ;  both  are  infpired  with  the  wifh  of 
giving  their  friends  an  agreeable  réception.  The 
hufband  is  affiduous  and  attentive  to  every  body  : 
he  goes  about,  and  pays  his  refpecls  to  ail  ;  he.gives 
himfelf  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ;  he  endeavours  to  be 
ali  attention,     The  woman  keeps  her  feat  -3  a  little 

cire le 
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ciixle  aflèrrible  and  furround  her,  and  fcem  to  ' 
from  her  the  rcil  of  the  company  :  notwitliliand- 
ing  this,  there  is  nothingthat  eicaj  ttention  ; 

nobody  goei  out  without  lier  ha\  ing  fpoken  to  thtm  : 
ihe  1ms  omitted    notlnng  that   could   • 
bodv  ;  fiie  lias  faid  nuthing  to  any  body  but  whac 
was  agreeable;  and,  ivithout  ti  ■  on  the  i 

of  décorum  and  goodoider,  the  laft  in  the  companv 
is   not   more  forgot    than  theriilh      1  he  repaft  is 
company  &t  down  to  table;  the  mai 
Lnows  bis  gi 
their  rank  :  the   miftrefs,    withoul 
quaîity,  willmake  no  miAake  :  ilie  uill  havealn 
lead  in  their countenance  and  manner,  what  i*  fuit- 

to    each  ;   and    every    body    WllJ    find    h:: 
placed  as  he  wi(hed. 

1  do  not  fay  that  nobody  is  overlookcd  during  | 
repafl  maileroft!  Iping  round, 

nu. y  not   bave    forgot  >dy  ;  bul  the  mifl 

difcovcrs  whatyou  look  ut  with  pleafure,  ai 
it  you  :  even  whiletalking  to  her  neighbour,   : 

■ 
thole  who  do  not 
and  thole  who  ni  :i'n<  .    d;  i 
;<ik  others  u 
or  timid.     When  tu  j 
thinks  t! 

^  0L.  11. 
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îwartier  than  any  body  elfe.  When  ail  the  company 
are  withdrawn,  and  they  diicourfe  on  what  pafTed, 
the  hufband  rçpeats  ail  that  has  been  faid  to  him,  and 
what  every  body  has  done  or  faid  with  whom  he  has 
converfed.  If  the  wife  is  not  always  the  m  oit  exact 
on  this  point,  in  return,  /lie  has  obferved  what  has 
been  whifpered  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  ;  (he 
knows  what  fuch  a  one  has  thought  ;  what  was  the 
purport  of  every  converfation  or  geiture  :  no  expref- 
five  émotion  has  pafTed  unnoticed  ;  and  fhe  can  in- 
terpret  them  ail,  and  always  with  ftrift  conformity 
to  truth. 


GAMING. 
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G    A     M     I     N     G. 

VJTAM!\'G  is  not  a  |>ro;>er  amufement  for  a  rich 
«nan;  it  is  the  refource of  thofe  that   hâve  n 
ployaient. 

As  there  is  not  any  natural  motiv  ,,  gjv0 

an  intereft  to  gaming,  in  the  ryes  of  rich  people,  it 
en  never  be  converted  into  a  paffion,  but  in  an  ill. 
conftituted  mind. 

A  rich  mail  is  mue!,  lefi  fenfible  of  what  he  « 
a«  play,  than  what  he  lofes .  a„d,  as  from  the  form. 
of  moderate  rlav,   we  bave  not  a  chance 
eithergneat  gainera  or  great  lofera,  we  cann 
we  reafon  r  ..ht.  grow  fond  ofan  amufement,  «hère 
every  kind    :  hazard  is  fo  rooeh  againft  us. 

Thofe  who  encourage  the  Minfoppofiti. 
fortune  favoura  the,,,.  fhould  ,,,.,  forthatfe, 

n.ethmgmoreworthyofit;   and  tl 

'V»«muchfeen  in  moderate  plajraa  in  the  I 
Atallefor  gaming,  the  fruit, 

«lolenco,   only  takea   bold  of  hearts  a,,' 
are  vacant. 

We  Mdomnndthatdeepthink  i  m 

'"  l>,J-v*  " hlch  •»*  *«*i 
D, 
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tunis  it  to  dry  combinations  :  accordingly,  one,  and 
perhaps  the  on! y  advantage,  arifing  from  a  taile  for 
the  fciençes,  is,  that  it  deadens  in  fome  degree,  this 
fordid  paftlon.  A  man  of  fcience  would  rather  be 
eœployèd  in  proyïng  the  utility,  than  in  takîng  a 
fhare  in  p^ay. 


M  A  S- 
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.STERS,     SERV. 


JlIi  V  E  R  Y  wej  1-concl uc \ ed  ho u(î 
the  foui  of  itS  m:iiler.     Cjilt  ceilings,  luxt 
magnificence,  difcoveroniy  the  vanity  of  th<  I 
difplay  them  ;  inflead  of    wliich,   in   evei 
where  you  fee  order  reign   without  dulnefs,  peace 
without    profufjon,    pronounce    with     confide; 
lt  is  a  happy  being  who  commands  hère. 

A  fathcr,    whofe  whole  happinefs  is  centred    in 
the  bcfcm  of  his  family,  enjoys,  as  an  r  h'.s 

confiant   care  and  folicitude,  the  continua] 
ment   of  the  moft  agreeahle  fentimenrs  in 
lie  alone,  of  ail  mortaîs,  is   happy  : 
his  ovvn  felicltj]  becai 
felf,  without  wifhîng  forany  thing  m<  i 

:  like  that  imsienfe 
think  ot  ig  his  \  making 

them  icailv  hîsb)  .1  perfecl  relatio 

H  he  does  not   enrich   hin 
i  he 
poflèfles.    1 

: 

j 
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over  them.     His  fervant  was  a  ftranger  to  him  : 

s u—  -u;.,.  h\c  Meffing,  his  child,  his  property. 

He  bad   no  right  but   over  âcnons,    h*   **^«ir«« 

a  right  over  wills.  He  was  mafter  only  by  the 
force  of  money  ;  he  becomes  mafter  by  the  facred 
rights  of  efleem,  and  benencence. 

It  is  a  great  error  in  domeftic  ceconomy,  as  well 
as  in  civil  iife,  to  attempt  to  combat  one  vice  by  ano- 
ther,  ortoforrn  between  them  a  fort  of  equilibrium, 
as  if  thofe  things  which  undermine  the  foundation 
of  order  couid  ever  ferve  to  eflablifn  it;  this  bad 
poîicy  only  ferves  to  unité  ail  kinds  of  inconveni- 
encies.  Vices  that  are  tolerated  in  a  houfe,  do  not 
reign  aîone;  if  one  is  fufîered  to  fpring  up,  a  thou- 
fand  will  foon  follow  it. 

In  a  houfe  where  the  mafler  is  fincerely  beloved 
and  refpected,  ail  the  fervants  looking  upon  them- 
felves  as  fufferers  in  thofe  Iofïes,  which  would 
partly  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  rewarding  a 
faithful  fervant,  are  equally  incapable  of  conceal- 
ing,  and  cf  doing  him  an  injury.  It  is  a  fublime 
fyftem  cf  conduét.  which  has  the  art  of  thus  trani- 
forming  the  vile  trac'e  of  an  accufer,  into  a  junc- 
tion  of  zeal,  integiity,  courage,  as  noble,  or,  at 
leall,  as  praifeworthy,  as  it  was  with  the  Romans. 

The  precept  of  concealing  the  faults  of  our 
neighhours,  includes  only  thofe  faults  that  do  no 
injury  to  any  body  ;  of  an  injuftice  which  we  fee 
and  conceal,  and  which  is  prejudicial  to  a  third  per- 

fon> 
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fon,we  areas  guilty  as  if  we  committed  itourfclvoi  : 

and  as  it  is  onl y  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  faults 
which  obliges  us  to  forgive  thofe  of  others,  no  man 
is  incîincd  to  tolerate  a  rogue,  unlefs  be  be  a  rogue 
himfc'f.  Thefe  principles  which  in  gênerai  hold 
good  betvveen  man  and  man,  are  ftiîl  more  obli^ga- 
tory  on  thofe  who  are  connecled  by  the  ciofe  rela- 
tion of  fervant  and  mafler. 

What  mult  we  think  of  thofe  mafters  who  are 
imîiiferent  to  every  tl.ing  but  their  intereft  r   W  ho 
only    defire   to   be   well  ferved,  without  trou: 
themfelves  anv  farther  abolît    the  conducl  of  their 
fervants  ?  Thofe  who  want  only  to  be  well  ferved, 
will  not  befo  long.     Too  intimate  connections 
tween  the  two  fexfe  never  produce  any   thing  but 
evil.     It  is  from  the  meetings  that  are  heM   in  the 
apartments  of  the   chumber-maids  th.it    the   i 
irregularities  in   a  family  proceed.     There  is   not 
among  men,  noramor.g  women,  a  fufî". 
of  harmony  to  be  of  any  us  confequer.ce  ; 

but  il  is  alwavs  betwien  men  and  woiren  tiut  :' 
fecret  mono  polies  ara  >J"g 

lim,  incvitablv  rt  boftopufcl 

Th«  infblence of  feri   ■  -of 

a  vieious  th.ui    a    I  t  ncth.ng  m 

thti  ,-ious   Ml 

and    : 
in  t! 
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raté  their  mailers,  and  by  imitating  them  in  a  coarfê 
manner,  they  réndèr  thofe  faults  apparent  in  their 
conducr,  which  the  varnifh  of  éducation  conceals 
better  in  their  fuperiors. 

When  a  man  that  does  not  mind  being  hated  and 
deipifed  by  îiîs  ferrants  fancies  biriifelf,  neverthe- 
îeis,  well  ferved,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  fâtisfied  withan 
apparent  regularity  and  faithfulnefs,  without  taking 
tegnizance  of  the  numberlefs  evils  they  are  incef- 
iantly  doing  him  in  fecret,  and  of  which  he  (lever 
perceives  the  origim  But  where  is  the  man  iuffi- 
cientiy  divefted  of  honour  to  be  able  to  fupport  the 
dil'dain  of  ail  who  furround  him?  Wlxere  is  the 
woman  fo  lofl  to  every  fenfe  of  fhame,  as  to  be  in- 
fenfible  to  infult  and  contumeiy  ?  How  many  lâ- 
ches, both  ïn  Paris  and  in  London,  who  fuppofe 
themfelves  very  much  refpecled,  would  melt  in 
tears  if  they  heard  what  is  faid  of  them  in  their 
antî  chamber?  Happily  for  their  peace,  they  quiet 
themfelves  with  the  idea  that  thefé  Argufes  are 
fools,  and  flatter  themfelves  that  they  perceive  no- 
thing  of  what  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
ceal  from  them.  Neither  do  the  lattei,  on  their 
part,  endeavour  to  hide,  as  is  évident,  from  their 
Itubborn  obédience,  the  contempt  they  entertain 
for  the  former.  Mailers  and  fervants  thus  mutu- 
illy  feel,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  them- 
eiieemed  by  one  another. 

The 
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The  example  of  a  m  in  ever 

er  influence  than  hi  ty;  and  it  i 

natutal  ; 
men  than  their  L< 

If  we* examine  naftowl'y  the  governm 
houles,  we  (hall  clearly  percefve,  that  it  i- 
hle  for  a  mafter,  who  lias  twenty  fen  ants,   v\   r  te 
be  able  to  difeover  whetherom 
man,  and  not  to  miftake  for  fuel  i  the  very  gu 
rogne  of  them  ail.     Thra  alone  is  fiiffic 
us  from  ail  defire  to  be   numbered   air,' 
One  of  the  greateft    ;  ifure 

of  mutual  conhdence  and  efteem,    is    loft 
iinfortunate  beinj  I       ly   do    thev    pun 

■ 
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C     O     U     N    T     R     Y. 


X  HE  labours  of    the  country    are    an   agree- 
able   fubjecl    of    contemplation,    and    unattended 
with    any   of  thofe  paintul  ci rcum fiances  which 
Tnove  compafïion.     As  the  object   of  public    uti- 
lity,   it  U>    in  its  nature,    interefling:  befides,   it 
is  the    flrft   vocation   of   man  ;  it  recalls  to   the 
mind   agreeable    ideas,   and    to    the  heart  ail  the 
charms  of  the  golden  âge.     The  imagination  can- 
not  remain  indiffèrent  at  the  view  of  the  cultiva- 
îion  of  lands,  and  bringing   in  of  harvefls.     The 
fimplicity  of  a  rural  and  paftoral  life  has  always 
fomething  in  it  that  affecls  us.     If  we  look  at  peo- 
pïe  who  are  finging  and  making  hay,  while  fiocks 
of  fheep  are  fcattered  at  a  diftance,   we  infenfibly 
feel    ourfelves    moved,    without    knowing    why* 
Thus  the  voice  of  nature  has  yet   fometimes   the 
power  of  foftening  our  hard  and  unfociable  hearts  ; 
and  although  we  hear  it  with  an  ufelefs  regret,  ît  i$ 
fo  gentle  and  amiable  that  we  never  hear  it  with- 
out pleafure. 

The  inhabitants  of  towns  know  not  how  to  love 

the  country  :  they  know  not  how  to  live  in  it; 

a  when 
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*vhen  tliey  are  there,  they  know  not  what   \i  going 
forward  :   they    defpife  its  labours  ;  they  are  unac- 
quaintcd   with    >ts   pleaiWes;   they    are  even  v. 
at  borne,  as  in  a  ftrange  country;  need  \ve 
prifed  chen  il*  they  didikc  it?    We   muft   live  en- 
tirely  in  the  CGuntry,    cr  not   go    there  at 
what  do  we  go  to  do  ?     The   inhabitants   of  Paria, 
who  think  they  go  into  the  country,  are  miflal. 
they    carry   Paris  with  them.     Sîngers,   u  I 
thors,  and   parafites,  compofe  the  train  w 
Jow  them.    There,  gambling,  mufic,  and  \  '. 
rheii  only   occupations;    if   ihey    (ometîmes   add 
hunting,  they  go  in  fo  ccmmodious  a  manner,  I 
tliey  hâve  not  half  the  fatigue,  r.or  the  p] 
n.     Theîr  tahle  is  covcred  in  the  lame  mamM 
in  Paris;  thev  eat    at    tiie    lame    hours  ;   : 
ferved  with  the  famedifhes,  and  with  the  famé  cc- 
remcny  ;  they  do  juft  the  fan. 
as  wtll  hâve    (laid   tl 

may  le,   and    \vi    •  re  they  may  ha\ 

tlu  v  aiways  feel  fome  pii 
carrv    ail    Paris    with    th.e;n.      They    I 
from  thaï  that   is   fo 

t  know  luit  onc  maotier  of  livingi  and  alw 
grow  t   it. 

difengage  ourfi  Iv 
objoî 
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prefent  âge  and  our  cotemporaries;  and  we  trans- 
port curlelves  to  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs  :  to 
the  times  of  love  and  innocence!  When  men  were 
fimple,  and  lived  happy.  Oh,  Rachc-1  !  charming 
girl,  beloved  with  fo  much  conftancy  î  Happy  was 
he  who,  to  obtain  thee,  did  not  regret  fourteen 
years  flavery  !  Oh,  amiable  ward  and  pupil  of 
Naomi  !  happy  was  the  good  old  rnan  whofe  feet 
and  heart  thou  didil  warm  !  No;  beauty  never 
reigns  with  more  empire  than  in  the  midi!  of  the 
occupations  of  the  country  !  It  is  there  that  the 
grâces  are  on  their  throne,  decorated  by  fimplicity, 
animated  by  gaiety,  and  that  we  are  conftrained  to 
idore  tîiem. 

It  is  a  gênerai  imprefïion  felt  by  aîî,  aîthough 
ail  do  not  obferve  it,  that,  on  the  top  of  high  moun- 
tains,  where  the  air  is  keen  and  pure,  and  we  hnd 
a  greater  facility  of  refpi ration,  a  greater  relief 
cf  body,  and  a  greater  ferenity  of  mind;  there  our 
pleaiures  are  lefs  ardent,  and  our  pallions  more  mo- 
derate.  Our  méditations  affume  a  charaôer  of 
greatnefs  and  fublimity  proportioned  to  theobjecls 
with  which  we  are  ftruck;  a  certain  voîuptuouS 
nefs  which  partakes  not  of  any  thing  pungent  or 
fenfual.  It  feems  as  if,  by  elevating  ourfelves 
above  the  habitations  of  men,  we  divefted  ourfelves 
of  ail  low  and  terreftrial  fentiments,  and  that  by  de- 
grees,  as  we  approach  the  etherial  régions,  our  foui 
contrats   fomc thing  of   their   unalterabîe  purity. 

We 
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We  are  grave  without   being   melancl 
able  without  being  indolent,  ha]  py  in 

xifl'mg  and  reflecling.  Violent  délires  are  re- 
duced  to  a  degree  of  modération  ;  tl 
acutenefs  that  rendeied  them  pain  fui  :  tliey  Ieave 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  a  light  and  agreeable 
émotion,  and  it  is  thus  that  a  good  cJimate  n 
thofe  pafTions  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  man, 
which  are  in  other  places  his  tonnent.  I  doubt 
v\  hether  any  violent  agitation,  or  anv  vaporifh  corn- 
plaint,  could  refift  a  long  refidence  in  fuch  a  iltu- 
ation  :  and  1  am  furprifed  that  baths,  of  the  falutarr 
and  falubrious  air  of  the  mountains,  are  not  oneof 
the  great  remédies  of  medicine  and  moralil 
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A  Pi&ure  of  the  Rifîno;  of  the  Sun. 


o 


.LiET  us  tranfport  ourfelves  to  fome  eminence 

before  the  rifing  of  the  fun.     We  fee  it  announce 

its  approach  fïom  afar,  by  ftreaks  of  nre  which  it 

darts   before  it.     The  fire   increafes;  the  eaft  ap- 

pears  ail  in  fiâmes,  from    whofe  brightnefs  we  are 

held  in  expeclation  of  feeing  the  fini  a  great  while 

before  it  appears  :  we  every  moment  think  we  fee 

it  ;  we  fee  it  at  laft.     A  luminous   point    ftarts  to 

our  view  like  a  flafh  of  lighteuing,  and  fills  in  an 

inftant  the  whole  of  furrounding  fpace.     The  veil 

of  darknefs  is  efFaced,   and  falls  :  man  recognizes 

the  place  of  his   abode,    and  finds  it  embellifned. 

The  grafs  has  acquired,  during  the  night,  a   frefh 

vigour:  the  new-born  day  which  lights  it,  the  nrfl 

raysof  the  fun  which  gild  it,  difplay  it,  arrayed  in 

a  brilliant  mantle  of  dew  which  reflect  to  the  eye 

Iight  and  colour.     The  birds  unité,  and  falute  in 

concert  the  Father  of  life  ;  at  this  moment  not  or.e 

is  filent.     Their   feeble   warblings  are   more  foft 

than  in  the  reft  of  the  day  :  they  breathe  fomewhat 

of  a  languor  which  fhews  that  they  hâve  awakened 

vn  peace,  The  afîemblage  of  ail  thefeobjeds  makes 

fuch 
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fuch  an  impreflion  of  frefhnefs  on  the  fenfes  as  pé- 
nétrâtes the  very  foui.  Then  there  is  an  half  hour 
of  enchantment  which  no  inan  can  rcfift.  A  fight 
ïo  grand,  fo  beautiful,  (o  charming,  banifhes  indif- 
férence from  the  coldeft  hearts. 


Of 
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Of     H  I  S  T  O  R  Y. 

±  O  know  men,  we  muft  fee  them  acfb.  In  the 
world  we  hear  them  fpeak;  they  fhew  their  dif- 
courfe,  but  hide  their  actions.  In  hiftory  the  veil 
is  thrown  off;  it  teaches  us  to  read  the  hearts  of 
men,  without  the  afTîftance  of  leflbns  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  to  iudge  of  them  by  their  deeds  :  but,  in 
forming  an  eftimate  of  them,  we  alfo  dérive  fome 
aid  from  their  difcourfe.  For,  if  we  compare  their 
actions  with  their  words,  we  fee  at  once  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  want  to  appear:  the  more  they 
difguife  themfelves,  the  better  we  know  them. 
TJbis  ftudy  has  neverthelefs  its  dangers,  and  more 
tlian  one  fpecies  of  inconvenience.  It  is  difficult  to 
place  ourfclves  in  a  point  of  view,  from  which  we 
mayjudge  ourfellow  créatures  with  equity.  One 
of  the  greateft  faultsof  hiftory,  is,  that  it  reprefents 
men  much  oftener  on  their  worft  fide,  than  their 
beft.  As  hiftory  is  interefting  only  by  means  of 
its  révolutions,  and  cataftrophes,  fo  long  as  a  peu- 
ple flourifti  and  profper,  under  tlie  tranquillity  of  a 
peaceable  government,  it  fays  nothing  of  them  :  it 
begins    to  fpeak  of   them  only  when,  being  no 

longée 


r     ,  - 
i     - 

longer  able  to  ftai 

part    i;i   the   affairs    i  (    I  îghboors,  or 

ddle  in    theirs:    it  c 
n  onlf  when  they  are  on   their  décline.     AU 

n  wliere  I 
hâve  very  circumftantial  hiftoi  ^e 

croy  one  anotl  it  we  want  is  a 

hiftory  cf  thofe  xvho  floorifh  and   m 

fuch  a  people  an  for  hiftory  to 

hâve  any  thing  to  1,  in  fa  et ,  we 

n  ourdays,  that  thofe  governments  which  ton- 
due! tîieinfelves  the  befr,  are  thofe  whîch  are  the 
Jeafl:  fpoken  of.  We  are  acquainted  the  retore  with 
nothing  hut  evil  :  it  is  feldom  that  an  epoch  in  hii- 
tory is  taken  from  what  is  good.  Lad  men  only 
are  ctlehrated;  the  good  are  forgotten,  or  turned 
into  ridicule;  and  thul  it  if,  that  hiftory,  as  well 
as  philoibphy,  inceflantly  calumniates  the  human 
i  pec  i 

:ther,  the  events  recorded  in   hiftory  are 
.ilw  ai  ted  exaclJy 

change  their  forminthe  brain 
.   i  m( 
col  ou  r  ol  bis  prejudii 

ranfporttiig   tl 
and  I  Mit,       .t\\v  as  it  h. 

I  g  m 
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which  hâve  a  relation  to  it,  how  many  différent  ap- 
pearances  we  m  a  y  give  it  !  Place  the  famé  object 
in  feveral  points  of  view  ;  it  will  hardly  appear  the 
famé;  and  yet  nothing  will  hâve  changed  but  the 
eye  of  the  fpedtator.  Does  it  fuffice,  for  the  ho- 
nour  of  truth,  to  tell  me  a  real  fade,  and  at  the 
famé  time  make  me  fee  it  in  a  quite  différent  light 
or  manner  from  that  in  which  it  happened  ?  How 
often  has  a  tree,  more  or  lefs,  a  rock  to  the  righr, 
or  left,  a  cloud  of  duft  raifed  by  the  wind,  decided 
the  event  of  a  battle,  without  any  body's  having 
perceived  it  ?  Does  this  prevent  the  hiftorian  from 
teiling  vou  the  eau fe  of  the  defeat,  or  of  the  vie- 
tory  with  as  much  affurance  as  if  he  had  been  every 
where  preient?  Eut  what  fignifles  the  fadts  them- 
felves,  when  the  reafon  remains  unknown  ;  and 
what  leiibn  can  I  draw  from  an  event,  of  which  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  real  caufe  ?  The  hiftorian  gives 
me  one,  but  be  forgets  it  :  and  even  criticilm, 
about  which  there  is  fuch  a  buille,  is  only  the  art 
of  guefïing  ;  the  art  of  choofing  from  a  number  of 
millakes,  that  which  cornes  the  neareit.  to  truth. 
Hâve  you  never  read  Cleopatra,  or  Caffandra,  or 
other  books  of  the  famé  kind  }  The  author  choofes 
an  event  which  is  known,  then  accommodating  it  to 
his  views,  embellifriing  it  wTith  détails  of  his  own 
invention,  with  perfonages  that  hâve  never  exifted, 
and  with  imaginary  piclures,  he  heaps  hclion  on 
rldlion,  to  make  his  narrative  agreeable. 

Ifee 
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I  fee  very  littli  v  '  «Il  thefe  roman- 

ces and    onr   hiitories,  Ufl'efc  it  be  that  tbfl 
of  romance  foilow  the  flights  of  their  i    i 
nation,   anfl  that  the  hiftorian  fubjeérs  himfelf  to 
that  of  Othi  r  people  :   to  which  I    f   11  *d    - 
quired,  that  the  author  of  a  i  to 

himfelf  a  moral  obje£t,  good  -  ..bout  which 

tjw  othi  i    ir  totally  indiffèrent. 

It  mav  be  faid,  that  the  Gdeltty  ùt ïiiftory  il 
inteiefting  than  the  truth  of  morah  and  characters; 
that  provulrd  the  human  heart  be  reprefented  in 
proper  colours,  it  is  of  little  confequence  that 
events  fhould  be  faithfully  recorded  :  for,  afterall, 
what  are  events  to  us  that  happened  two  thoufand 
years  ago  ?  Tins  is  true,  if  the  piétures  are  properly 
bopied  after  natuit;  but  if  the  greateft  part  of 
them  hâve  the ir  model  only  in  the  imagination  of 
tîie  hiftorian,  is  it  not  fellîng  to  the  i 

error  vve  wifhed  to  a\  ro  the  autho- 

rity  of  the  wr  itéra  what  v  o  take  fi 

ot  the  m  ung 

man,  :dge 

himfelf;  it  is  tlms  that  lu-  learm  to  know  man.    It* 

:   the 
author,  I  nly  with  . 

•  -  d  oi   tl  g   at 

l  p. ils  by  modem  !.. 
Ao  ^  :  and  th  meu  are  ail  . 
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ancther,  but  becaufe  our  hiftorians,  anxious  only 
to  fume,  think  of  nothing  but  drawing  pictures 
bighly  coloured,  and  which  often  reprefent  no- 
thing; witnefs  Daviîa,  Guicciardini,  Strada,  De- 
ioîis,  Machiavel,  and  fometimes  even  De  Thou» 
Vertot  is  aîmoft  the  onlj  modem  hiftorian  who 
knows  how  to  paint  without  drawing  formai  por- 
traits. There  is  in  gênerai  lefs  of  this  portrait 
painting  in  the  ancients,  as  well  as  lefs  wit  and 
more  fenfe  in  their  obfervations.  Still,  however, 
there  is  among  the  ancient  hiftorians  a  great  dif- 
férence, and  vve  ought  not  at  firft  to  take  the  moft 
profound,  but  the  moft  fimple.  I  would  neither 
put  Sailuft  nor  Tacitus  intothe  hands  of  a  young 
man.  This  latter  is  a  book  for  old  men  :  young 
people  are  not  caiculated  to  underftand  it  :  we 
muft  learn  to  fee  in  the  actions  'of  men  the  firiV 
traits  of  the  human  heart,  before  we  attempt  to 
found  its  deep  receiiès;  we  muft  leaxn  to  pry  well 
into  facls,  before  we  pry  into  maxims.  Thucy- 
dides  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  true  model  for  hiftorians  : 
he  records  facts,  without  prononncing  judgement 
on  them  ;  but  omits  not  any  circumftance  that  can 
aid  us  in  judging  of  them  ourfelves.  He  brings  ail 
thnt  he  relates  under  the  eye  of  the  reader.  Far 
from  placing  himfelf  between  his  events  and  rea- 
ders,  he  keeps  himfelf  entirely  out  of  view  ;  we 
forget  we  are  reading,  we  fancy  we  fee  the  events. 
Uufortunatelv  he  t'alks  always  of  war,  and  we  fee 

hardi  j 
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hardi  y  any  thing  in  his 

the  world  whicli   is   the  leaft  infl 
battles.      The   retreat  of    the  ten   t ..  ,  and 

Csefar's  commentaries,  partake  neaily  ot   the  I 
excellence,  and  the  faine  fouit. 

The  good  Herodotus,  without   figure 
niaxiiiiS,  but  fmooth  and  fimple,  full  1 
mqfl  capable   of  intere'ftiiig  and   pleafing, 
perhaps,  be  efté< 
famé  détails  did  ndt  < 
fimplicity,  fitter  to  a    1  uj    1 
than  to  form  it. 
is  a  polirician  and  an 
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friends;  it  only  paintshim  when  he  is  difguifed  ;  it 
is  hisdufs  more  than  his  perfon  that  it  deicribes. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  itudv  of  the  human 
heart,  î  fhould,  tothe  ftudy  of  civil  hiftory,  prefer 
that  of  biography;  for  it  is  then  in  vain  for  man 
to  difguife  himf.if;  the  hiftorian  pucfues  him  every 
where;  he  leaveshim  not  a  moment  of  repôfe;  no 
corner  to  avoid  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  fpec- 
tor  ;  and  it  is  often  when  the  one  fuppofes  himielf 
EDofi  concealed,  that  the  other  makes  him  moft 
known.  They,  fays  Montague,  who  write  lives, 
as  they  are  more  taken  up  with  counfels  than 
events,  more  with  what  pafTes  within,  than  with 
what  pafîes  without,  fuit  me  befl:  :  this  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  Plutarch  is  my  favourite. 

It  is  certain  that  the  genias  of  men  in  fociety  is 
very  différent  from  that  of  men  in  private;  and 
we  fhould  bave  a  verv  imperfecl:  knovvledge  of  the 
human  heart,  if  we  did  not  examine  it  Jikewife  in 
the  croud  :  but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  we  muft 
begin  by  examining  men  individually  to  know  man- 
kind  in  gênerai;  and  that  he  who  is  perfecHy  ac« 
quainted  with  the  propenfities  of  each  individual, 
may  forefeeall  their  effects,  when  combined,  in  the 
body  of  the  people. 

It  is  to  the  ancients  that  we  muft  again  bave  rc- 
courfe  for  this  ftudy  of  men,  for  the  reafons  that 
Ihayealready  advanced  ;  and  farther,  becaufe  ail 

familiar 
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familiar  and  Iow  détails,  bot  troc  and  clnrac"reriftic, 

being  bantflied   frora    I 

as  mu cli  difguifed  by  our  onthon,  in  I  •  ate 

,  as  on   the  t:  ,c  v, 

not  lefs  fevere  in  than  in  i 

permit  thofe  tlnngs  to  be  (aicl    in    public,  v. 
does  not  permit  t.  -  n  can  only 

be  fhewn  in 

them  bctti  It 

WOuld  .  ult  to  wi  .t.  .  an  hun- 

dred  times,  the  1: .  1.  no 

more  Suetonrui 

Plutarch  has  attained  I  ry 

détails,  into  which  we  no  long*  i  dans  to  ent 
pofîefies  an  inimitable  grâce  in  paintii 
engaged  rn  little  a  .    ind  ht  h 

clioice  of  thofe  actions,  tl, 

milices  in  his  handS)  to  chani  Kiahero. 

Hannibal,  wîth    a   jocoiè   word,   en<  or 

itened  hii  anm ,  and  n  ni 

ttle  which  c 
laus,  aftride  upon  a  ftick,  makei  ;  the  con- 

!  ol  a  g  r  tia-. elling  thn 

a   pool    lit  •  li    \  ill  ;  .  ■  ith    1ns 

friends,  d  vho 

laid  h   only  v 

ander   iw.dl.-w  i  d       n  .   and  ni  i 

Word  :  tl  Monous    . 
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fcfe.  Ariftides  wrote  his  real  name  upon  a  fhel!a 
and  thus  juititied  his  iurname.  Philopomenes  eut 
•wo^d  vvith  his  coat  orF,  in  his  1  and  lords  kitchen. 
This  is  the  real  art  of  painting  «en.  The  phyfi- 
ognomy  of  m  an  does  not  ihevv  itielr  in  great  fea- 
tures,  nor  the  character,  in  great  actions:  it  is  hy 
tri  fies  that  the  cifpoii'cion  is  ditcovered.  Public 
actions  are  etther  too  common,  or  too  much  em- 
belli {lied  ;  and  it  is  almoir.  only  theie  of  \\  liich  the 
dignity  of  our  modem  authors  permit  s  them  to 
take  notice. 

One  of  the  greatçft  men  of  the  lafl  century 
was  incontellibly  M.  de  Turenne.  The  man  who 
wrote  his  life  h  ad  the  courage  to  render  it  intereil- 
ing,  by  little  anecdotes,  whkh  make  him  knoWn 
and  beloved  ;  l)iu  how  man  y  has  he  been  forced  to 
conceal,  which  would  hâve  made  him  more  kuown 
and  more  beloved  1  I  Poa.ll  only  cite  one,  which  I 
hâve  frein  good  authority,  and  which  Plutarch 
would  hâve  ;  een  very  careful  not  to  omi»-,  but 
which  Ramiay  would  not  hâve  wrote,  if  he  bad 
knpwn  it. 

One  day  in  Summer,  when  it  wasextremely  hot, 
the  Viicount  de  Turenne,  dreffed  in  a  white  waif- 
coat  and  in  a  cap,  was  at  the  window  of  his  anti- 
chamber.  One  ot  his  fervants  coming  in,  and  de- 
ceived  by  his  drefs,  miitook  him  for  one  of  the 
nder  cooks,  with  whom  this  ferrant  was  very  in- 

nate* 
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ander;  they  difcourage  them  vvhen  they  cora^ 
pare  themfelves  to  thefe  great  men;  and  infpire 
evcry  one  with  regret  that  lie  is  only  himfelf. 
This  methcd  has  certain  advantages,  with  whieh  I 
do  not  find  fault  ;  but  we  muft  refledr,  that  he  who 
begins  by  becoming  a  ftranger  to  himfelf,  very  ibon 
forgets  himfelf  en  tire! y. 

Thofe  who  fay,  that  the  moft  interefting  hiftory 
that  any  tnan  can  read,  is  that  of  his  own  country, 
<ïo  not  fpeak  truth.     The  hiftories  of  fome  coun- 
tries  can  hardi  y  be  read,  unlefs   we  were  fools,  or 
merchants.      The   moft  ufeful  hhtory  is  that   in 
whicK  we  find  the  greatefl  number  of  examples  of 
every  fpecies  of  virtue  and  goodnefs;  in   a   word, 
the  moft  inftru£tion.     It.will  be  faid,  that  we  may 
imd   as  many  of  thefe  examples,  among  people  of 
the  prefent  âge,  as  among  the  ancients.     That  po- 
jfition   is  not  true:  look   into  antient   hiftory  and 
réfute  it.     It  will  be  faid,  that   it  is  the  want  of 
gcod   hiftorians   that   is   the  caufe  of  it;  but  afk 
them  why  ?  That  is  not  true.     Furnifh  matter  for 
gocd  hiftories,  and  good  hiftorians  will  be  eafily 
found.     In  fhort,  there  are  men  who  will  tell  you, 
that  the  people  in  every  âge  refemble  each  other; 
that  they   hâve    the    famé  virtues    and   the   famé 
vices  ;  that  we  only  admire  the  ancients,  becaufe 
they    are  ancients.     But  neither  is  this  true  :  for 
^reat    things    were  efFec"led   forraerly   by  fimple 

means. 
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JL  HEATRES,  ami  places  of  public  diverfîons, 
are  neceflary  in  great  ci  lies,  and  romances  are  ne- 
celTary  to  a  corrupted  people. 

Pvornances  are,  perhaps,  the  lafi  fpecies  of  in- 
flrucbion  which  remains  to  be  given  to  a  peor'letoo 
depraved  to  receive  any  other.  The  compofiîion, 
therefore,  of  thiskind  of  books  fliould  be  permitted 
only  to  men  of  good  morals,  as  well  as  great  fenfi' 
bility,  vvho  fliould  exhibit  a  pidture  of  their 
liearts  in  their  vvritings.  The  author  of  romances 
fliould  not  be  above  the  frailties  cf  human  nature; 
they  fliould  not  ail  on  a  fudden  draw  piclures  of 
virtue  beyond  the  imitation  of  men,  but  fliould 
inake  them  love  it,  by  painting  it  lefs  fevere,  and 
who  know  the  art  of  fénfibly  conducling  them  to 
it,  from  the  bofom  of  vice. 

We  complain   that  romances  difturb  the  mind  : 

I  readily  believe  it.     By  continually  laying  before 

the  reader   the   pretended    charms    cf    a   flate,    of 

which  they  are  not  in  poiTefîion,  it  makes  them  take 

a  diflike  to  their  own  fituations,  and  make  an  ima- 

ginary  exchange  with  that  which  they  are  taught 

to  love. 

By 
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country than  in  towns,  and  they  make  a  great  lm- 
prefTicn.  Eut  thofe  books,  which  might  fèrve  at 
once  for  amuiement,  inftruclion,  and  confolation, 
tp  a  countryman,  who  is  only  nnhappy  becaufe  he 
fancies  himfelf  fo,  feera  calculated  only  to  givc 
him  a  difguft  at  his  fituation,  by  extending  and 
ilrengthening  the  préjudice  which  makes  him  de- 
ipife  it  :  men  of  the  world,  women  who  are  in  the 
ton,  the  great,  and  railitary  men,  are  aîways  the 
principal  perfonages  of  nîl  novels.  The  rerine- 
ment  of  tafte  in  towns,  the  maxims  of  the  court, 
the  préparations  of  luxury  and  epicurean  morality, 
are  the  leflbns  they  preach,  and  the  precepts  they 
give.  The  colouring  of  falfe  virtues  eclipfes  the 
fplendour  of  the  real  ;  in  the  transactions  of  life, 
art  is  fubftituted  to  real  duties  ;  fine  difcourfes 
throw  contempt  on  great  actions  ;  and  the  fîmpli- 
city  of  good  morals  pafs  for  unpoliftied  manners. 
"VVhat  effects  mufl  fuch  piclures  produce  on  a  coun- 
try  fquire,  who  fées  his  hofpitality  railed  at,  and  the 
joy  and  pleafure  which  he  proniotes  in  his  diftridt 
called  brutal  revels  ?  Or  on  his  wife,  who  learns, 
that  the  occupations  of  the  mother  of  a  family  are 
beneath  Jadies  of  her  rank?  Upon  his  daughter, 
who  is  taught  by  the  affectation  of  manners,  and 
the  cant  of  towns,  to  defpife  their  honeft  and  un* 
polifhed  neighbour,  whom  fhe  would  hâve  mar- 
TÎed  ?  AU  in  concert,  no  longer  choofing  to  be 
clowns,  are  difgufted  with  their  villages,  abandon 

their 
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to  the  capital,  where  thc  fatl  tl    l 
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T  R  A  V  E  L  S. 

V?  E  never open  a  book  of  travels,  in  which  we 
do  not  find  defcriptions  cf  characters  and  manners  > 
but  we  are  aftonifhed  to  find  that  thofe  people 
who  hâve  defcribed  îb  many  tbings,  bave  laid  no- 
thing  more  tban  wbat  vvas  alrcady  knovvn;  nor 
bave  they  perceived  any  thing  more  at  tbe  otber 
end  of  the  vvorld,  tban  they  might  hâve  remarked 
without  goihg  out  of  tbe  itreet  tbey  lived  in; 
and  that  thofe  true  featnres,  whicb  diftinguifli  na- 
tions, and  which  ftrike  thofe  eyes  whicb  are  capa- 
ble of  feeing,  hâve  ahvays  efcaped  tbeirs.  It  is  to 
tbis  circumftance  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  fine 
moral  faying  fo  hacknied  among  tbe  philofopbical 
tribe,  that  m  en  are  every  wbere  alike,  that  having 
every  where  tbe  famé  panions,  and  tbe  famé  vices,  it 
is  quite  ufelefs  to  attempt  to  chara&erize  différent 
peopîe:  which  is  nearly  as  found  an  argument,  as 
if  we  were  to  maintain,  that  we  cannot  diftinguifh 
Peter  from  James,  becaufe  tbey  hâve  both  of  them 
a  nofe,  a  moutb,  and  eyes.  Shall  we  never  fee 
thofe  happy  times  revived,  wben  tbe  peopîe  never 
tbougbt  of  pbilofopbifmg,  but  wben  Plato,  Thaïes, 

and 
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fcecaufe  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
thiaking;  and  becaufe,  in  reading,  their  imagina- 
tion is  at  leafr  guided  by  the  author;  but  m  travel- 
Jing  they  can  make  no  obfcrvations  of  themfelves. 

Of  ail  nations  in  the  world,  the  French  travel 
the  mon1;  but  full  of  their  own  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners,  they  decry  every  thi  ng  that  does  not  refem- 
Kle  them.  There  are  French  to  be  found  in  every 
corner  of  the  world.  There  is  no  country  in 
which  we  hnd  more  people  vvho  hâve  travelled 
than  in  France.  Notwithitanding  this,  îhough 
they  are,  of  ail  people  in  Europe,  thofe  who  fee  the 
woir,  yet  they  know  the  leafh  Englifhmen  travel 
hkewife,  but  in  a  différent  manner.  h  feems  as  if 
«hefè  two  nations  muft  always  differ  from  one 
another,  in  every  thing.  The  Englifh  nobility 
'rave!;  the  French  nobility  do  not.  The  French 
hâve  always  foroe  interefled  view  in  their  travel^ 
ling  :  but  the  Englifh  do  net  go  and  feek  their  for- 
tune in  other  nations»  unlefs  it  be  by  commerce, 
and  with  their  pockets  well  lined.  Wben  they 
travel,  it  is  to  circulate  their  money,  not  to  livehy 
their  wits;  they  are  too  proud  to  appear  mean  out 
€>f  their  own  country.  For  this  reaibn  they  gain 
much  more  knowledge  among  flrangers  than  the 
French  do,  who.  hâve  qui  te  another  objecl;  in  view. 
The  Englifh  hâve,  neverthelefs,.  fomre  national  pré- 
judices :  they  hâve  even  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try ;  but  thefe  préjudices  are  lefs  the  efFecl  of  ig- 
norance 
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norance  t!ian  of  pafTion.  The  Englilli  hâve  pré- 
judices arifing  from  pnde  :  thc  Ircuch  froin  va- 
nity. 

As  thofe  people  who  are  the  leaft  poliflied  arc 
in  gênerai  thc  wifeft,  fo  thofe  who  tiavel  the  leaft, 
travel  to  the  beil  purpofe,  bccaufe,  being  lefl 
vanced  than  us  in  frivoJous  refearches,  and  lel* 
OCCUpifd  with  objecls  of  vain  curiof:ty,  they  turu 
ail  their  attention  to  what  is  really  Llcful.  I 
hardly  know  any  people,  unlefs  it  be  the  Spam- 
uuL,  who  travel  in  this  manner.  Whîlc  a  1  icncri- 
man  is  running  to  ail  the  artifh  of  a  countr  v,  v 
an  Englifhman  caufts  iome  pièce  oi  antiqujty  ta 
be  drawn,   and  a  German  carrics  bit  i  l  al! 

the  lcanu'd,  the  Spaniard  fhidies  in  G] 
vernment,  the  morals,  and  the  politics,  of  n 
and  hc  is  the  only  one  out  of  the  four   who,  v. 
lie   returns  home,   has   made  foir.      i 
what  he  has  ù  en,  which  is  ul'cful  to  Ul  cou:  I 

The  ancients    travelled    littl  '.  r  le,    i 

wrote  few  books  :  v-  r  ,  :Vom  tlk 

:  vin. un,  th.it   they  obi  DOthci  nvcfa 

t(  r   than   w 0  obllrve  cur  coter  Without 

going  back  to  thc  writingS  of  H    mer,   «1. 
cnly    pect     tint    bad    t!  •    uw 

lo  thc  country  he  &  ' 
\  {■  rod  tua  thc   honooi 
ttcis  in 
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than  reflétions,  better  than  ail  our  hiftorians  do 
by  overloading  their  books  with  pidlures  and  cha- 
raclers.  Tacitus  bas  defcribed  the  Germans  of 
his  time  better  tban  any  writer  has  defcribed  thofe 
of  tbe  prefenté  It  is  inconteftable,  that  thofe  wbo 
are  verfed  in  ancient  hiftory  know  the  Greeks,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the  Gauls,  and  the 
Perfians,  better  than  any  people  of  the  prefent  âge 
Juiow  their  neighbours.  It  muft  likewife  be  ac- 
knowledged,  that  tbe  original  characler  of  nations 
is  by  degrees  worn  out,  and  confenuentiy  that  be- 
cornes  more  difficult  to  catch  it.  Différent  races  of 
men  are  gradually  intermixed,  and  the  people  con- 
founded.  Thofe  national  préjudices,  which  in  for- 
mer times  ftruck  us  at  firft  flght,  by  little  and  little 
difappear.  Formel  ly  the  people  of  every  country 
remained  at  home  among  themfelves  :  there  was 
lefs  intercourfe,  lefs  travelling,  lefs  famenefs,  or 
ccntrariety  of  interefts,  fewer  connections,  civil 
and  political,  among  nations,  fewer  of  thofe  royal 
bickerings  called  negotiations;  no  ambafTadors  in 
ordinary,  or  confiant  refidents  ;  extenfive  voyages 
were  rare;  there  was  but  little  foreign  commerce; 
and  the  little  that  there  was  carried  on  by  the 
prince  himfelf,  by  means  either  of  firangers  or  of 
low  and  contemftible  people  wbo  could  not  give 
the  tone  to  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  were  inca- 
pable of  uniting  the  nations.  There  is,  at  tbis 
day,  an  hundred  times  greater  connection  between 
2  A  fia 
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i  than  there  v. 
ce   and  e  nations  of  Europe  v 

then  in  a  ino:  red  fituation,  with  regard  to 

one  anolher,  than  ail  thc  nations  i  h  at 

nt. 
B(  Qdi  i     11   this,    th(    antients,  who  confidered 
thcmfehos  as  the  Aboi  -  or  origii  e  of 

their  tive  countries,   inhabited    thon 

enongh  to  h  . 1 1 1  memory  i  îore 
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,  and  to  '  em  to  the  lafting  im- 
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(s  of  clinut  firft   the 
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chara&ers.  What  is  the  reafon  why,  m  antient 
times,  the  différent  races  of  men,  and  the  qualities 
of  climate  and  foi],  raade  a  more  feniible  and 
marked  difUn£tion  among  the  tempéraments, 
figures,  manneis,  and  characlers  of  natives,  than 
the  famecircumftances  do  inourdays? — European 
inconftancy  leaves  not  to  any  caufe  fufhcient  time 
to  produce  its  natural  effect  and  imprefïion.  Fa- 
refts  eut  down,  marfhes  drained,  the  earth  more 
generally  and  equally,  though  not  fo  highly  culti- 
vated,  haveeven  banifhed,  in  a  great  meafure,  thofe 
phyfical  différences,  which,  in  former  times,  fuh- 
iifled  between  one  domain,  or  tract  of  land,  and  be- 
tween  onecountry  and  another. 

Under  the  influence  of  fuch  reflecYions  as  thefe, 
\ve  mail,  perhaps,  be  lefs  inclined  to  Jaugh  at  He- 
rodotus,  Ctefias,  and  Pliny,  for  having  deferibed 
the  inhabitants  of  différent  countries  with  fuch 
original  features  and  bo]d  diitindlions  of  nature 
and  charadter  as  are  no  where  to  be  feen,  now,  in 
the  world.  It  would  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  find 
the  famé  appearances,  to  fînd  the  famé  men  :  and, 
for  nations  to  remain  the  famé,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary that  nocircumftance  in  their  condition  fhould 
hâve  undergone  altération.  If  we  could  bring  un- 
der our  view,  at  one  time,  ail  the  nations  that  ever 
exiited,  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  we  fhould  perceive 
greater  différences  between  one  âge  and  another 

than 
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than  is  to  be  traced  at  prelent  between  lut 
nation  î 

Atthe  famé  tirne  that  obfervations  of  thil  kind 
hâve  become  more  nice  ami  difficulr,  tliey  are  mad'i 
with  lefs  care  and  precition:  and  thil  it  anol 
reafon  of  that  want  of  fjccefs  winch  attends  our 
reieurches  into  the  natural  hiAory  of  the  human 
fpeciefc  'J  lie  inhrucTion  to  be  derived  from  ov.z 
tr.ivels  is  relative  to  the  objedr.  in  view  when  thfy 
were  undertaken.  It"  tins  objecl  be  a  fyAem  of  phi- 
lofophy,  the  traveller  fées  only  what  he  bas  a  mnd 
to  fee  :  if  intereA,  he  exhauAs,  himfelf,  tire  wholt 
attention  of  thofe  with  whom  heconverfes.  Com- 
merce, and  the  arts  which  mix  and  contound  the 
différent  races  of  men,  hindei  them  from  Audving 
each  other.  Whcn  once  tliey  knovv  the  ga;n  or 
advan'age  to  be  made  of  one  another,  what  farther 
remains  to  be  known  } 

Thcre  is  a  materiaJ  différence  between    travel- 
ling in  order  to  fee  acountry,  and  travelling  m  or- 
dei  to  fee  .1  people*    The  hrA  of  theiê  is  alu 
ihe chief  objeû  with  your  curtoni  î!k 

I       i ici   only   un    accédai  v.       With    tl 

would  philolbphifr,  tînsmatt»  r  oughtt 0 

Infants  ohlervr  thingt,  waitin.;  till  t!k  y  1  <•   ,  . 

<  t    tnaking  obtervarunvs  on  mm  :   mai,  ^on- 

trarv,  (hottldbegtn  with  obfcrving  on  l 

men,  and  tlun  Bilkc  obfèrvationi  :':iey 

have  lime* 
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In  01  (1er  to  attain  to  a  knowïedge  o(  nation?,  it 
is  proper  to  begin  always  with  that  in  which  we 
happen  to  live;  afterwards  to  mark  difTeiences  as 
we  go  over  other  countries  :  to  compare  France, 
for  example,  with  each  of  them,  as  we  defcribe  an 
olive  by  means  of  a  willow,  or  a  palm  treeby  means 
of  a  fir  :  and  we  fhould  fufpend  our  judgement 
concerning  the  firft  country  that  faîîs  under  our 
bbfervatîon,  till  wehave  made  our  obfervations  on 
ail  the  reit. 

Travelling  is  fuited  to  only  a  very  few  peopîe  :  it 
is  fuited  to  thofe  only  who  are  firm  enqugh  to  hear 
lefïbns  of  error  without  béing  feduced  by  them, 
and  to  behold  examples  ot  vice  without  follôwing 
them.  Travels  pufh  ira  tu  rai  difpofition  to  its  ori- 
ginal bent,  and  fix  and  détermine  a  charachr  to  bè 
either  good  or  bad.  Whoever  returns  from  màking 
the  tour  of  the  world,  is,  at  his  return,  what  he  will 
be  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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one  :  fome  young  pcople  feeing  Lis  diilrefs,  bec!:- 
aned  to  him  at  a  diftance:  he  approached  ;  but 
they  got  clofer  together  and  laughed  at  him.  The 
poor  man  was  thus  obliged  to  go  round  the 
théâtre  much  embarraiTed,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  himfeîf,  and  continually  hooted  at  by  the 
amiable  youths.  The  Spartan  arnbafïadors  per- 
ceived  it,  and  rifing  immediately,  feated  the  oi'd 
man  honourably  between  themfelves.  Thisadtion 
was  obferved  by  ail  the  fpectators,  and  received 
univerfal  marks  of  applaufe.  -Ah  !  what  varioui 
evils  !  cried  the  old  man  in  an  accent  of  ibrrotir; 
fTbe  Athenians  knciv  ivkat  is  petite,  but  the  Lacedemo- 
nians  praclife  it.  Hère  is  modem  philofophy,  and 
ancient  morals» 

I  obferve  that  thofe  peopie  who  are  always  Ço 
calm,  with  refpedt.  to  public  wrongs,  are  in  gêne- 
rai the  moft  violent,  at  the  leaft  injury  done  to 
themfelves;  and  that  they  only  keep  their  philo- 
fophy,  fo  long  as  they  do  not  ftand  m  need  of  it 
for  their  own  ufe.  They  are  like  the  Irifhman, 
who  would  not  quit  his  bed,  although  the  houfe 
was  on  fire  The  peopie  cried  to  him  that  thô 
houfe  was  burning  :  what  is  that  to  me,  fays  he? 
I  am  only  a  tenant  :  at  laft  the  fire  reached  him  ; 
he  immediately  began  to  run  and  fcream  ;  and 
comprehended  at  laft,  that  it  is  necefTary  to  take 
fome  care  of  the  houle  we  inhabit,  although  it  be 

n©t  our  own. 

Society 
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Society  h  fo gênerai,  and  fo  mixt  in  g: 
that  there  is  no  afylum  left 

,1  public,  evcn  at  bome*     By  coni 
living  with  ail  theworld,  wre  bave  no  I 
mily,  we  hardi  y  know  our  relati       ;  I 
tous  like   ftrangers:  and  the  Gmplicity  < 

nd  manm  rs,  ia  i  xtinguifh 
amiable  familiaril  h  conftituted  its  chan     . 

ich  politenefs  is  relerved  and  circumi 
and    is    fi  l'y    regnlated   by  : 
humanity  holds  thefe  little  décorum 
and  is  lois  ftodioui  of  diftinguifhing  at  fil 
fitnationa  and  ranks,  thau  inclined  to  refpecl 
gênerai  ail  men, 

I  perceive  that  it  is  impoiTible  to  cmploy  a  lan- 
guage  rnore  polite,  than  that  of  the  prêtent  âge; 
and  this  is  what  aftonifhes  me;  but  I  perceive  at 
tbe  Hune  time  that  it  is  impofïible  to  bave  more 
depraved  manners,  ami  tins  is  what  fhocks 
Do  we   expecl    to  b  men,  bec.iu 

covering  our  vices  with  décent  epithett,  we  have 
learnt  aevei  to  btafli  at  theon : 

An  inbabitant  of  foiM  fery  difttol  country, 

who  fli'  ur  to   ferai  ta 

iiropean  mannoi  i  ong 

>  by  the  n  of 

ont  our 

. 

of  our  c 
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by  o^r  continuai  profeftîons  of  benevolence,  and 
by  a  tumultuous  arTemblage  of  men  of  ail  âges, 
and  ranks,  wl  o  feefla  eager  from  the  break  of  day 
to  the  fettingof  the  (un,  reciprocally  to  oblige  one 
another  ;  this  (franger,  l  fay.would  guefs  our  morals 
to  be  direclly  contrary  to  what  they  are.  No.v-a- 
days,  that  fubtile  refearches  and  reflned  tafle,  hâve 
reduced  the  art  of  pLeafing  to  rules  ;  there  reigns 
in  our  rnanners  a  vile  and  deceitful  uniformity,  and 
ail  underflandings  ieem  'o  hâve  been  caft  in  the 
lame  mouîd  :  poîitenefs  ïs  for  ever  reqniring  (orne 
thing  or  other,  and  décorum  gîving  fome  corn- 
mand.  We  for  ever  follow  cuitoms,  never  our 
"genius  :  we  no  longer  dare  to  appear  what  we  are  : 
to  know  our  friend,  we  muft  wait  fome  great  op- 
portunity:  that  is  to  fa  y,  we  muft  fiay  till  it  is 
too  late. 

A  Lacedemonian  Preceptor,  who  was  afked  in 
railîcry  what  he  won  M  teach  his  pupil,  anfwered,  I 
will  teach  hira  to  love  every  thing  that  isvirtu- 
ous  :  were  I  to  meet  fuch  a  man  among  us,  I  would 
tellhim  in  a  whifper  :  fr  ware  of  holding  this  lan- 
guage,  or  you  will  never  hâve  any  difcip'es;  but 
fa  y.  that  you  will  teach  them  to  prattle  agreeably, 
and  I  will  anfwer  fer  your  making  your  fortune* 

The  arms  on  coaches,   inilead  of  tho'e  that  ufed 
to   be   formerly  painted  0:1    them,  are   orname; 
now  a  days  at  a  very  great  expence,   vvit'n  indécent 
pair.tings,   as  if  it  were  more  gîorious  to  announce 

one's 
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connter.  This  Is  the  menns  of  iuceilàntly  writing 
the  famé  bcoks,  and  of  making  thcm  always  new. 
Two  or  three  may  be  cited,  that  may  ferve  as  ail 
exception;  but  I  canette  a  hundred  thoufand,  that 
will  confirm  the  pétition.  For  this  reafon,  moft 
of  the  productions  of  the  prefent  âge  will  die  with 
it,  and  poiterity  will  think  there  were  few  books 
.vvritten,  in  the  very  âge  in  which  there  bas  been 
fo  many. 

In  the  great  world,  virtue  is  nothing  :  ali  is  vain 
(hew;  crimes  are  eiFaced  by  the  difficuity  of  prov- 
ingthem;  p roofs  would  be  even  ridicnlous  againft 
the  euh1  oins  which  authorife  thiem  :  and,  for  this 
reafon,  any  imprudence  in  a  young  wcman is deem- 
.-ed  unpardonable,  whils  the  adultery  comraitted  by 
a  married  woman  carries  the  mild  naine  cf  galian- 
try.  Thf-y  openly  uaake  amen  d  s,  wken  married, 
for  the  ikort  reftraint  ihey  bsfofe. 

Men  cf  one  âge  are  no:  motber  :  the 

reafon  why  Diogenes  «pquld  not  find  any  men,  is, 
that  he  fought  among  lits  cotemporarie?,  men  o£ 
an  âge  that  no  longer  exifted  ;  Cuto  frll  wkh  Rome, 
and  iiberty,  becaufe  he  was  mifpiaced  m  His  cen- 
tory  ;  and  the  greatefi  of  ail  men,  nnîy  furprized 
the  world,  which  hc  might  hâve  goveroed  five  hua- 
dred  years  hefore. 

One  cfthe  moft  favourlte  topics  of  c^nverfatien 
ÎB  polite  circies,  is  fenfibility  ;  but  we  mofi  not 
underiland  by  this  word,  afiê&ionate   effu  fions   in 
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the  bofom  oflovc  and  friendihip.     ît      fei     '  ility, 
employée!  in  great  gênerai  roaxims,  and  n  6ne4  l»y 
ail  the  fubtilty  of  metaphylica  ;  it  is  inconct  ivable 
rofinetnent.     Senfibility  with  (hem,  il  like  II 
among  th  ;  pédants,  wfbohave  forged  a  thoufand 
merical  béant iet  in  that  poet,  for  w.mt  of  pefceiving 
t'ne  real.  In  this  manner,  fentiment  is  ail  fpenl  in 
*\u\  fo  much  évaporâtes  in  convention,  thatthere  is 
ROtie  left  for  pra&ice  ;  décorum  is  iubflittited  in  itfl 
ftead.    We  do  nearly  the  famé  thing)  from  eu  il 
which  we  fhouki  by  fenffbility  ,  fo  long  at  leaft  as 
tue  y  only  cofl  us  the  form,  and  femetrai 
ftraint,  which  we    impofe  on  ou: . 
fpokenof:  for  when  facrifices  confti 
or  cou:    us  too  much,  adieu    Çc:\;~, 
tloes  not  reguire  it  togo  lo  far  as  that* 

Every  thing  is  meafured  and   ■  d  in  our 

tions  ;  every    thing  winch  ne 
own  fentiments,  mien  oftheworld  haï  w\\ 

as  rules  among  one  another  ;  non»'  d  •  - 

We  mml  do  like  the  reft  of  ifie    v.o 
h  the  firit  maxiui  of  wifdom.      Sudl  I  I 
temiry,  fuch  a  ihing  is  not  :    I 

decrljon.    Thefe  raie  - ,  thui  efl  tbli(h<  I, 

dy  does  the  lame  diinga  in  :  es  ; 

of  a  régiment  in  battl    ; 
l  upoii   ' 
thivad* 
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[n  whatever  fenfe  we  confider  things,  there  is 
nothing  in  fociety  l>ut  prattle,  cant,  and  ccnver- 
fation,  without  meaning;  Oi  the  théâtre,  as  in 
real  life,  it  is  in  vain  to  hiten  to  what  is  laid  :  we 
learn  nothing  from  that  o/what  is  done  ;  and  what 
need  bave  we  to  learn  it  r  So  foon  as  a  mnn  rfas 
fpoke,  do  we  make  an  y  inquiry  about  h'.s  conduit  ? 
Has  be  net  done  every  thmg  ?  is  lie  not  uidred  ? — 
The  good  man,  now-a-days,  is  not  lie  who  does 
good  actions,  but  lie  who  makes  fine  difcouifes  ; 
and  a  fingle,  inconfiderate,  un°;enerous  difcourfe, 
may  do  an  irréparable  injury  to  the  man  who  bolds 
it,  whicb  forty  years  of  integrity  would  not  efface. 
In  a  word,  I  perceive,  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
far  from  refembling  their  difcourfes  ;  that  men  aie 
only  jodged  by.their  difcourfes,  without  any  regard 
being  paid  to  their  adtions.  I  fee  likewife,  that  in 
great  cities,  fociety  appears  more  agreeable,  more 
eafy,  a m\  even  more  fiable,  than  among  people  lefs, 
refined  :  but  are  the  people  in  it  in  reality  more  hu- 
mane,  more  modéra  te,  morejuft  ri  do  not  know  that 
they  are  ;  it  is  only  appearances.  What  tliey  ilrive. 
to  prove  to  me,  and  bring  évidence  in  fupport  of,  is, 
that  it  is  onjy  tbofe  who  are  half  philofophers,  who 
look  into  the  reahty  of  things  :  that  the  true  pbilo- 
fopher  confiders  only  appearances  ;  that  he  mult  take 
préjudices  for  maxims,  pobtenefs  and  décorum  for 
laws,  and  imke  the  moft  fublime  wifdcm  confifl  ia 
living  like  fcol:. 

It 
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[l  iiif]  pnvatefocieties,  and  little  entertamments, 
where  the  door  js  fliut  to  accidentai  guefls,  that 
women  obfcrve  themfalvei  the  leaft,  and  that  we 
roay  begin  to  fludy  them.  h  is  there  that  ungene- 
rousand  fatyrical  difcourfes  reign  mofl  peaceably  ; 
it  is  therc  that  they  difcreetly  revicw  anecdotes, 
and  difcover  ail  the  fecret  events  of  fcandal  ; 
that  good  and  evil  is  made  equally  ridicnloui  and 
agreeable  ;  and  that  each  gueft,  drawmg  artfully,  and 
nccording  t-o  private  intereft,  the  characteis  of  in- 
Aividuals,  witheot  knowing  it,  draws  with 
more  juflice  hisown.  h  is  there,  m  a  word,  that 
they  fliarpen  the  dagger,  nnder  the  pretence  of  ils 
liurting  lels,  but  m  reahty  in  order  that  it 
ter  deepcr. 

Thete  converfationi  arc,  notwithihnding,  more 
witty,   tlhin   cutting,   and  they  fal!    jefl  Uj 
th.mfolly.      In  gener.,1,   latire  has    not  a  gréa!  run, 
in  grcat  citiet,    whrre  wlut    is  on!. 
uponoffuch  little  confequence,  ri,. 
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vittne  is  no  long- r  efleemed  ;  and  whjt 

rail  at,  when  l  no  harni 
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to  fàogh  ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
crimes,  rogues  are  goocl  men,  like  the  refl  of  the 
world  :  but  woe  to  him,  who  lays  himfelf  liable  to 

:ulë;  its  cauftic  imprefîîon  is  indelible  ;  it  not 
cnlyattacks  moraîs  and  virtue  ;  it  maiks  tven  vice  \ 
it  afper'fés  even  the  wicked. 

What  is  moft  aflonî/hihg  in  thefe  chofen  focie- 
tics,  is,  to  fee  fix  people  fingled  out  to  amufe  one 
another,  atnong  whom  perhaps  there  are  often  fe- 
cret  connections,  unable  to  remain  cne  hour  toge- 
ther,  without  introducing  half  Paris,  as  if  their 
hearts  had  nothing  to  fay  to  one  another,  and  th&t 
there  was  no  perfon  there  worthy  of  intéféïling 
them. 

If  thâ  converfation  turns  by  chance  on  the  gucils, 
ît  is  generally  in  a  certain  gibberifh,  of  which 
v,-e  muft  hâve  the  key  to  underfland  it.     With  the 

lance  of  thiscyphef,  they  reciprocaîly,  and  ac- 

lihg  to  the  tafte  of  the  times,   make  a   hundred 

s  en   one  another,    du  ring  which 

the  greateit  fool  does  not  ïhinc  the  leaft  :  while  a 

third  part  of  the  company,  who  are  net  proficients 

is  art,   are  redueed  to  GJence  and  wearinefs,  or 
to  laugh  at  what  they  do  net  underfland. 

In  the  midft  of  ail  fliis,  rf  a  mafl  of  confequence 
begiûs  a  ferious  converfation,  or  itarts  a  ferions  quef- 
tion,  the  attention  of  the  whole  coropany  is  immé- 
diate! v  turned  to  this  new  cbjecl.  Men  and  wo- 
rr.en,  old  and  young,  begin  to  confider  it  in   every 

\v  a  v 
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of  focicty  r  To  know  at  leafl  the  people  with  whom 
ive  Ji\  e  ?  Nothing  of  ail  this.  We  learn  to  fupport 
untruths,  to  fhake  and  overturn  the  force  of  philo- 
ibphy,  as  well  as  ail  the  principles  of  virtue;  to  co- 
lour  with  fubtle  fophifms,  our  parlions  and  préju- 
dices, and  togive  to  error  a  certain  fafhionable  ap- 
pearance,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  day.  It 
is  not  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  characler 
of  people,  but  fimply  with  their  intereft,  to  guefs 
what  they  will  fay  on  each  fubje&.  When  a  man 
ipeaks,  it  is  in  a  manner  his  coat  that  dilates  the 
ientiment  he  utters  ;  he  will  change  his  opinion 
without  any  ceremony,  as  often  as  he  changes  his 
iituation.  Give  him  by  tu  ras  a  great  wig,  regi- 
■mentals,  and  a  crofs,  you  will  hear  him  fuccefïively 
preach,  with  the  famé  zeal,  the  laws,  defpotifm,  and 
the  inquifition. 

There  is  one  kind  of  reafoning  fuited  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe;  a  fécond  to  financiers  ;  a 
ihird  to  thofe  of  the  army.  Every  one  proves  to 
vour  fatisfaclion,  that  what  is  made  ufe  of  by  the 
other  twois  falfe.;  a  truth  that  may  be  affirmed  of 
ail  three.  Therefore,  nobody  ever  fay  s  what  he 
thinks,  but  what  it  is  his  interefl  to  make  others 
think  :  and  the  apparent  zeal  they  feem  to  poflefs  for 
rruth,  is  never  any  thing  but  the  ma-ik  of  interefl. 

You  may  perhaps  think,  that  people  who  live  in 
r  et  i  renient  and  independence,  hâve  at  leaft  opinions 
of  thsir  G'.vn.     Not  at  ail  !   They  are  only  another 

kind 
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fd  of  machines,  who  never  rhink   •■ 
who  aretaught  tothinJc  :  m 

need  only  examine  their  foc    I 

tWffrîen  '  famton  tli.it  they 

fee,  or  thc  authors  tl 
l&ainted  mayprenoun 

ir  fcntimerrts  <  •  pubhfli- 

«I,  and  wh.  .  |  .  on  a 

tî.at  is  goîng  to  be  piayed,  and  which  ihcy 

H  ;  upon  fuch  and  fuch  a  fyftem,   »|  they 

hâve  not  the  leaft  ide.i.  And  as  a  dock  is  in  ge* 
nrralonly  wound  up  for  four  and-twenty  hours,  ail 
rbefepeoplego  every  mghf  to  learn  in  the  focietici 
they freqomt,  what  they  aretothink  to-morrow. 

There  is  a  [mail  numberofmen  and  wcxneri 
think  for  one  another,  and  through  whom  ail  the 
others  fpeak  and  acl  ;  and  as  every  body  thinl 
hisown  inttreft,  and  nobody  of  the  gênerai  p 
and  that  private  «Dtereits  put  thcm  m  continuai  op- 
pofition  to  one  another,  there  is  a  continua] 
tngueandcaha!,   »  confiant  ebbing 

prcjudicet,  andofdiftreotepiniont,  irhen  the. 
fiolent,  animatud  bycontndiaionthardh 
what  i«  the  fubjeaofdifpute,     Kv,„   duo  ha 

h  in  décidons,   iti  principlet,   trhicri 
•dmitteéinywhereelfe.      ; 
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to  m.;x  niMch  with  the  world,  and  to  fréquent  a 
great  many  focieties,  ought  to  be  more  pliant  than 
Alcibiades  :  lie  ought  to  change  his  principles  like 
bis  company  ;  to  modif'y  in  a  mar.ner  hisunderfland- 
ing  nt  each  flep,  and  meafure  his  opinions  with 
great  exnc!nefs.  He  muft,  at  every  vifit  lie  makes, 
quit  his  fouJ,  ifhehasone,  and  take  another  fuited 
to  the  houfe  he  enters  ;  as  a  footman  puts  on  a  li- 
verv,  and  takes  it  off  again  when  he  quits  his  place, 
and  takes  back,  if  he  will,  his  own  coat,  till  he 
makes  another  exchange. 

Nay,  more,  ail  are  ccntinuaîly  in  contradiction 
with  tliemfelves,  without  an  y  body  ever  iîriding 
fault  with  it.  We  hâve  rules  for  converfation,  and 
rules  foi  pra&ice  ;  nobody  is  fhocked  at  their  dif- 
férence, and  they  hâve  ngreed  that  they  /hould  d if- 
fer.  An  author,  particularly  if  he  be  a  moralift,  is 
riot  even  required  to  talk  Jike  his  books,  nor  to  ad! 
as  he  fpeaks.  His  writings,  his  difcourfes,  his  con- 
clue!, are  three  diftiné!  things,  which  he  is  not  ob- 
liged  to  reconcile.  In  a  word,  every  thing  is  ab- 
furd,  and  nothing  ihocks,  becaufe  we  are  aceuf- 
tomed  to  it  :  there  is  even  in  this  inconfiftency  a 
fort  of  refpe6lableappearance,  upon  which  agréât 
manv  people  pride  tliemfelves.  In  fa6r,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  ail  preach  the  maxims  of  their  profef- 
fions,  they  ail  pique  tliemfelves  upon  having  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  another.  The  magi- 
ftrate  apes  the  ofîicer  ;    the  tradefman  the  man  of 

failli  on  ; 
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knowlcdge  :  ail  this  h< 

chflnic,   who,   not  bcing  able  to  aiTume  any 
other  language  tban  hisown,  d 

v  Suaday,  to  h.ive  the  ;;  ol   a  m 

fafhion.     Military  men  aione,  ing  aîl  i 

iituaticMs,  preferve  witboui  any  c 
DCI  r  ovvn. 

ereforr,    the  people  we  fpeak  to,  are  not  tî. 
vvith  whom  we   converfe  ;   tJ 

proceed  fiom  their  hcartl  ;  e  is   not 

u\  their  minds,  their  difcourfes  do  net  convey  their 
idtas:  we  fee  nothing   of  them,  but  their  péri 
and  we  are  in  an  affembly  es  before  a  raoving  (cène, 
where  the  quiet  fpeclator   is  the  only  bcing  ihat   i$ 
moved  of  itl'clf.     How  pleafant  it  would  l 
amongus,  if  the  exterior  countcnancc  was   alfl 
the  image  of  the  difpofitionsof  the  heart  ;  if  deo 
werc  virtue;   if  our  maxims   fenred  us  for  rule 
infeparablc  from   t] 
Butfomany  amiable  qualities  too 
tôt  in  fuel 
frivolou 
; 

niestbroii| 
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Every  man  is  a  gainer,  Jt  is  faid,  by  ferving  others  ; 
îrue  ;  but  we  gain  more  by  prejudicing  them.  There 
is  no  legitimate  profit,  but  wbat  is  furpafled  by  that 
which  we  may  make  illegitrmateîy  ;  and  the  harm 
done  our  neighbours,  is  alvvays  more  lucrative  tharf 
îhe  fervices  we  render  bim.  Theonly  queftion  isr 
how  to  do  it  with  hnpunity.  It  isfor  this  tbat  the 
powerful  employ  ail  their  ftrength,  and  the  weakali 
their  art. 

What  a  contraft  between  tbe  difcourfes,  the  fen- 
timcnts,  and  the  actions  ofgood  people  !  When  I 
fee  the  famé  men  change  their  opinions,  according 
to  their  company  ;  Molinists  in  one,  Janse- 
Nists  in  nnother ;  vile  courtiers  when  with  mini- 
iiers  •  a  refra6Vory  patriot  when  with  thofe  who  are 
not  on  the  fide  of  the  miniiler  ;  when  I  hear  a  man, 
covered  with  gold,  condemn  luxury  ;  a  colleclor, 
taxes  ;  a  prelate,  irregularity  :  when  1  hear  a  woman 
of  the  court  talk  of  modefty  ;  a  great  nobleman  of 
virtue;  an  authorof  fimplicrty;  an  abbé  of  reli- 
gion; and  that  thefe  abfurdities  Jbock  nobody;  orght 
I  not  to  conclure,  that  people  are  not  more  anxious 
tohcar  truch,  than  to  fpeak  it  ;  and  that,  far  froni 
wi/hing  to  perfuadeothers,  when  tfeey  fpeak  to  them, 
they  do  not  endeavour  to  make  them  think  that  they 
believe  themfelves  what  they  are  faying  to  them  ? 

Authors,  men  of  letters,  and  philofophers,  never 
ceafe  exclaiming,  thaï,  to  fulfïl  the  duties  of  a  citi- 

zen^ 
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zen,  to  ferve  our  fellow-creatures,  \ve  muA  live  in 
great  cities  :  according  to  them,  flying  from  1\ 
is  hating  mankind  ;  country  people  are  nothing  in 
their  eyes  ;  to  hear  them,  we  rnight  foppofe,  that 
there  is  only  men  where  there  are  penfions,  acadé- 
mies, and  entertainments. 

From  neighbour  to  neighbour,  the  famé  inclina- 
tions hurries  on  ail  fiâtes.    Storics,  romances,  plays, 
are  ail  taken  from  the   country  ;  they  ail   turn  into 
derifion  the  fimplicity    of  rural  manncrs, 
preach  the  manners   and  the  pleafurtj  of  I 
vvorld  ;   it  is  a  misfortune  not  to  tafte  them.      V 
fcnows  how  many  fharpers,  and  proAitutes,  ihe  at- 
tractions of  thcle  imaginary   plealurc 
day   to    Paris  ?       Thus,     préjudices    and    opinion, 
flrengthcning  the  efTecl  of  political    fy  freins,  d 
together   the  inhabitantl  of  each  countrv  into  lome 
corner  of  its  U  ri  itf  i  ies,  ami   leave  ail  the  rei: 
fert  and  uncultivatt  d.     Thot,    to  dm  re  t 
brilliaiU  and  (plendid,  nations  are   unpeo;.' 
thit  frivolous  fplendor,  whicl       /.  ei   tl     eyei  of 
,  makes  I  Hong  to  ks 
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not  people  of  the  world  ;  they  are  tradefmen, 
corn  mon  people  ;  people,  in  fhort,  of  the  other 
world  :  and  we  might  fay,  that  a  carriage  is  not 
fo  necefïnry  to  carry  us,  as  it  is  to  make  us 
cxift. 
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lo  fpeak,  from  the  womb  of  his  mother,  likePallas 
out  of  the  brain  of  Jupiter  ;  tbis  man-child  would 
be  a  perfecl  ideot,  an  automaton,  an  inanimate 
ftatue,  nnd  almoft  infenfible.  He  would  fee  no- 
thing,  he  would  hear  nothing,  be  would  know  no- 
thing  ;  be  would  know  nobody  ;  be  would  not  know 
how  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  wbat  be  wanted  to 
îook  at.  Not  only  would  be  be  witbout  ail  percep- 
tion of  external  obje<51s  :  he  would  not  even  appre- 
bend  an  objecl  in  tbofe  very  organs  of  fenfe  by 
which  external  objecls  are  difcovered  :  colours 
would  not  extft  in  bis  eyes  ;  nor  founds  in  bisears  :. 
whatever  material  objc&  he  migbt  toucb,  it  would 
not  feem  to  be  in  contact  wiih  his  body  ;  nay  he 
would  not  even  know  that  he  had  a  body.  The 
tcuch  of  his  band  would  be  felt  in  his  brain  ;  ail  hi3 
feniations  would  be  concentrated  in  a  fingïe  point  ; 
it  is  only  in  tbis  common  fenforium  that  he  would 
exift  :  be  would  only  bave  one  idea,  namely,  that 
of  me,  to  which  be  would  refer  ail  bis  fenfations  ; 
and  this  idea,  or  rather  tbis  fentiment,  would  be 
the  only  thing  that  he  would  bave  that  is  not  in  the 
pofMion  of  an  ordimry  infant. 

It  is  the  fate  of  Man  to  fuffer  in  every  period  of 
hisexiftence.  Even  the  attention  neceflary  to  felf- 
prefervation,  is  painful.  Happy  in  our  infant  years 
to  know  no  other  tban  phyfical  evils  !  t.vils  which 
are  much  lefs  crutl,  much  tefs  afflicling,  than 
others,  and  which   much  feldomer  make  us  weary 

of 
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of  life.     We  do  not  kill  ourfelves  for  the  pains  of 
the  goût  ;  there  is  hardly  any  but  thofe  of  the  minci, 
whtth  ever  produce  defpair.      We  pity  the    ftate  of 
childhood,  and  rt    is  ours  which  we  ought  to  -, 
Ourgreatefl  misfortunes  proc^ed  trorn  ourfefves. 

So  long  as    men  were    Ûrtiffied    with    their  rural 
buts  ;   fo  long  as  they    were  fatisfied  with   faflening 
tlieir  drefTes  of  fkin  with  thorns,   or  fi/h  bones,   and 
ornamenting  themfetves    with    feathers    ând  flielfs, 
with  painting  tlnir  bodies  of  différent  colcurs , 
end;elhfhing  their  bows  and  arrows  ;    with 
out  with  fharp  ilones,  fifhing-  boats,   or  fome  ru  Aie 
infiniment  of   mullc  ,     in    a  word,   fo  Ion: 
only  applicd   thrmhlves    to  work    that    one  perfort 
might  do,  and  to  arts  that  had  no  need  ot  tic  alli- 
ance of  feveral  handl  ;  they  lived  free,  hcal'hv,  good, 
and  happy,   as    far    as   tlieir  nature    wr  uld  admit  of 

happinefs,  and  cootinved  to  enjoy  among  them- 
felves  the  pleafures  of  an  mdepend  nt  commerce  : 
but  frorn  the  moment  that  or.'.'  mail  ftood  m  nerd 
of  the  alîiftance  o\  an 

ed  that  it  «rai  nfcful  for  one   man  to  hav<  pro- 
vîfion  i  nough  for   tu  o,  • 
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invention  of  which  produced  this  great  révolution. 
The  poet  fuppofes  it  to  hâve  been  gold  and  fil  ver; 
but  the  philoibpher  knows  thaï  it  was  iron  and  corn 
that  civilized  men,  and  loit  ail  inankind. 

Men  are  not  defjgned  to  throng  together  in  fuch 
numbers,  but  to  be  difperfed  upon  the  eartb,  which 
they  oughtto  cultivate.  The  more  they  affemble, 
the  more  they  become  corrupted.  The  infirmities 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  heart,  are 
the  infallible  effects  of  too  great  a  number  of  people 
being  dravvn  together.  Man  is,  of  ail  animais,  that 
which  ought  the  leaït.  to  live  in  flocks.  Men  heap- 
ed  together  like  fheep,  would  perifh  in  a  very  little 
time.  The  breath  of  man  is  fatal  tohisfellow-crea- 
tures  ;  this  is  not  lefs  true  in  the  reality  than  in 
the  figurative. ien fe  of  the  word. 

If  the  only  object  in  queilion  were,  to  fhew  young 
people  men  vvith  their  mafks  on,  \ve  fhould  bave  no 
occafion  to  fhew  them  j  they  would  fee  them  with- 
out  us  ;  but  fmce  the  mafk  is  not  the  man,  and  that 
they  muft  not  be  feduced  hy  their  appearance,  in 
defcribing  men,  def-ribe  them  as  they  are,  not  that 
they  may  hâte,  but  pity  them,  and  not  wifh  to  be 
like  them.  This,  in  my  mind,  is  the  plainefl  fen- 
timent  that  a  man  can  entertain  concerniDg  his  fpe- 
cies. 

The  fupreme  Being  has  cbofen  to  do  honour  in 
every  thing,  to  the  human  fpecies  :  when  he  gave 

to 
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KO  man  unlimited   propenfuies,  he  gave  him  a!  the 
•  tune  laws  to  regulate  them,  that   he  might  l>e 
free,   and    command    himfelf:    Ithefl    he  gave    I 
irnmoderate  payions,   hejoined  reafon  1     | 
lions  to  govern  them  :   when  lie  gave  women    unli- 
mited defirei,  hejoined  modefty  to  thofedefircs,  to 
iin  thi  m. 
In  addition  to  ail  thefe  circumftances,   he  encou- 
raged  a  proper  ufe  of  the  I  a  pofitive  recorn- 

pence  ;   naine!  y,   the   I  '"g 

il  \irtuous,  when  we  make  virtue  the  rule  of 
our  aclions. 

Met!    fay   that   life    is  iliort  ;  and  I  perceive  that 
they  endeavour  to  make  it  fo.     Not  kl      i  bôw 

toemploj  .  complain  of  the 

and  I  perceive  tli.it  it  even  pa  rer than they 

deiu  full  ot'  th<  are 

in  purfuit,  ti  ,1  wbich 

ih-  m  from  il  .:  to-nior: 

'.ce; 

Altll 

y  complains    thaï    it 
on. 

I  iînd  fault  u 

Jue 
uiod  that 
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time  fhould  pafs  away,  fuch  a  one  will  not  find  Iife 
too  fhort  :  to  live  and  enjoy  will  be  the  famé  thing 
to  him  ;  and  were  he  deftined  to  die  young,  he- 
would  even  then  die  full  of  years* 
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STUDY    OF    M  AN. 

A  HE  Study  which  is  fa i table  to  Man,  is  that  of 
his  relations.  So  long  as  lie  only  knows  himfelfc 
by  his  ph) Tical  being,  he  ought  to  ftuùy  h/mfelf  by 
his  relations  to  things  :  this  is  the  employaient  cf 
his  childhoocl.  When  he  begini  to  fcel  his  moral 
exiftence,  he  ought  to  ftudy  hinifelf  by  his  relations 
to  men  :   this  is  the  bufinefs  cf  his  vvhole  life. 

An  uprîght  heart,  is  thehrft  organ  of  truth*,  that 
which  lias  te ï t  nothing,    knows    ilôt  how  to    Ieaiiï 
thing  ;   it  knows  only  how  to  war.der  from  i  r- 
ror   to  error  ;  it  acquits  onlv  a  v?ifdom  ami  a  bjr- 
;  aufe  tkc  tf ne  relation  of  thmgs 

to  man,  which  ia  ihe  moft  t 
him,  rcmaini  always  conceaJed,     J)ut   i 
ourfeWei  to  the  tînt  !  jày 

hke  lions   that    th 

.    .ave 
to  Uf«       lt   :     of  httlc  !lU- 

m.in  i  .  i:  l   H  haï  l  pon 

lhc  l  .ind  this  lece 

j  be  mai  e  in  the  andiftui 

oi  méditation.     Ont  tru<*   mai       .      ■    ■  « 
aiu!  aftd  BU  H  tO  judge  c  : 

iuitablc 
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fuitahle  or  good    for  man,  except    in  thofe  things 
which  he  lias  expérience^. 

The  youth  of  the  wife  man,  is  the  time  of  iiis 
expérience,  of  which  his  pallions  are  the  inflru- 
ments  ;  but,  after  having  applied  his  min  1  to  exte- 
rior  obje£ts,  in  order  to  feel  them,  he  withdraws  it 
within  himfelf",  to  confuler,  to  compare,  and  to 
know  them. 


LIBER- 
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O  rruterial  being  is  ré  ,.rn. 

ain  [o  difputc  1 1  » ; s  with  me     I  leel  it  ; 
this  fentiment  winch 

,uts  it.      I  hâve  a  bodv 

and  w hn  h 
reci:  r.ot    ilov, 

not  indepcndent   of  my  feafèa.     I  yield,  orrd 
I  a;n  vnnquifhed,  or  I  conqutr ;  and  I  feel  perf 
within  myfe!  ^ne  what  I  wanted  to 

do,  or  when  I  hâve  only  been  ovcrcome  by  mv 
fions.     î    havc  a!\va\b   Lie  power     I  but   not 

alvvays  the  force  of  exrcuting  it.      When  I  vie', 
ni  y  fenfatior.s,    I   WÙ    accord  ing   to   t';  e  of 

external   objecls  ;     I  onîy  liften   tomy  wn!;    ! 
made  a  flave  throogb  my  vices,   and  througl 
morfe  which  thefe  produo 

l)ut  wh? n  l   :  ;ohe  ce;  \hen 

I  pn 

[km 

not   me 

\\  heu  .  i  He- 
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termines  my  will,  I  aïk,  in  my  turn,  what  is  i\  ? 
caufe  which  déterminas  my  judgement  ?  For  it  is 
obvious  that  thefe  two  caufes  make  but  one  ;  and  if 
we  form  a  jufl:  conception  of  that  acTive  energy, 
which  we  exercife  in  the  formation  of  our  jud;ie- 
ments,  and  that  Jns  underflanding  is  nothing  more 
tban  the  power  of  comparing  nnd  judging,  we  mail 
perceive  that  Liberty  is  a  power  cf  the  famé  kind 
wilh  that  juft  mentioned,  or  peihaps  derived  from 
it.     He  chuies  the  good,  if  he  has   difcerned  thz 

truth  ;  if  he  jndges  wrong,  he  chufes  the  bnd. 

What  is  then  the  caufe  whicb  détermines  bis  will } 
It  is  his  intelligent  ficulties  ;  it  is  the  power  he 
pofTefTes  of  judging  ;  the  decifive  caufe  is  kl  himfelf.- 
Beyond  that,  I  underftand  nothing. 

1  am  undoubtedly  not  at  liberty  either  not  to  dé- 
fi re  what  is  good  for  me,  or  to  wifh  myfelr"  an  y 
barm  ;  but  my  liberty  confifb  în  tbis  very  thing, 
that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  wi(h  what  is  fuitable 
to  me,  or  at  kart:  what  I  Iookupon  as  fuch,  with- 
out  beng  determined  in  my  voi'.tion  by  fomething 
foreign  to  me,  or  external.  Does  it  foilow  from 
tbis,  that  I  am  not  my  own  mafter,  becaufel  am 
aot  the  mafier  of  being  any  otber  than  myfelt  ? 

The  principe  of  ail  adtion  lies  in  the  will  of  a 
freebeing:  we  cannot  go  beyond  that.  I  do  not 
mean  the  word  liberty,  whicb  fignifies  nothing  ;  I 
mean  that  of  neceffity.  If  we  fuppofe  fome  ac~t, 
fome  effecl,  not  d  xived  from  an  a6live  principle,  it 

Î5* 
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is,iiïfa&,  fuppofmgefFcas  without  caufes ? it  isfull- 

îng  inco  an  abiurd  circle.    Eitber  there  11  no  uni 

impulie,  or  nofirfl  impulie  lias  any  anrcnor  caufe  ; 
and  there  il  no  true  will,  without  Liberty.  Man  il 
therefore  fret  in  lus  atfions,  and  as  lucb,  isanimat- 
ed  by  an  immaUnal  fubilance. 

If  man  be  a&ive  and  free,  he  acls  of  himfelf:  no- 
thing,  oTcourfe,  which  bedoes  freely,  enten  „,to 
tbe  fyftem  of  Providence,  or  can,  w.th  fuOice,  be 
iniputed  to  it.  The  Suprême  mmd  dœi  not  defiga 
to  bringabout  theevj!  which  ii  commit  teJ  by  mao, 
through  an  abufe  of  tbe  hberty  which  be  gave  him  : 
but  lie  does  not  prévoit  him  from  doing  j(  ,  whc- 
ther,  hecaute  the  wickednefs  which  fo  feefelc  a  being 
commits,  is  notliing  m  bis  eyes  ;  or  tint  he  could 
not  pi    v-  ni  it,  vvithoutconftrami,,.  •    p  :un\ 

dom£  *;  »îli  l»y  d  nature.     He 

le  him  free,  in  <order  that  be  might  not 
isevil,  but  what  wai  good  From  cho.ee. 
put  it  in  , 

1  P"  fvith  w), 

that  the  abufe  he  m.. 
him,  cannot  difturb  th 

Th  M        !,  man    do- s,    fcl 

nrithoui 

uo':'  bumaoi 

.     To    HMII 
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vent  bis  doing  wrong,  is  to  roormur  tbat  he  hns 
madehim  bv  nature  excellent,  that  he  gave  him  the 
power  of  ennofeling  his  adtions,  hy  the  rectitude 
of  his  moral  conclue!. 

The  height  of  enjoyment  is  thebeing  pleafed  and 
fatjsfied  with  ourfelves  :  it  is  to  merit  this  enjov- 
ment,  that  weare  plaeed  on  the  earth,  ànà  entlewed 
with  liberty  ;  that  \ve  are  tempted  hy  our  pafiîons, 
and  reftrained  hy  our  confeience.  What  more  could 
the  Divine  Power  itfelt  do  in  ourfavourr  Could  it 
blend  contradictions  in  our  nature,  and  befiow  the 
revvard  of  virtue  on  thofe  who  could  not  deviate 
from  it  ?  What  !  was  it  neceiîary,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  man  from  wickednefs,  to  confine  him  to  in- 
ltinc~l  alone,  and  make  him  like  an  animai  ?  Xo.  O 
God  of  m  y  foui,  I  fhaiï  ne  ver  reproach  thee,  be- 
eaufe  thon  haft  made  it  after  thy  own  image,  in  or- 
der that  I  might  be  free,  good,  and  happy,  like 
ihee  ! 


The 
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.    and  I  v. 
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who  mademan  a  fimple  being,  remove  thefe  contra- 
dictions,  and  I  witl  acknowledge  that  he  has  but 
one  fubftance.  By  the  word  fubftance,  I  underftand 
în  gênerai,  a  being  endowed  with  fome  primitive 
«qualité  ,  and  an  abftract  of  ail  the  particular  or 
fecondary  qualities.  Therefore,  if  ail  the  primitive 
qualifies  which  are  known  to  us,  can  be  united  in 
the  famé  being,  we  ought  to  admit  only  one  fub- 
ftance; but  if  there  are  qualities  which  cannot  co- 
exiit,  but  mutually  exclude  each  other,  then  there 
muft  be  as  many  différent  fubftances  as  we  can 
make  fuch  excluions. 

It  is  fufficient,  notwithftanding  ail  that  Locke 
fays,  to  comprehend  matter  merely  under  the  ideas 
of  extenfion  and  divifibility,  to  be  certain  that  it 
cannot  thiok  ;  and  when  a  philofopher  cornes  and 
tells  me  that  the  trees  feel,  and  that  the  rocks  think, 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  him  to  puzzle  me  with  his 
fubtle  arguments  ;  he  will  appear  to  me  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  a  difingenuous  fophift,  who  is 
more  inclinée!  to  fuppofe.  that  itones  are  pofieiTed 
of  feeling,  than  that  a  man  is  endowed  with  a 
fcul. 

Suppofe  a   denf  man,  who  dénies  the  exiilence 

ot  founds,  becaufe   they  hâve  never  ftruck  his  ear  : 

I  place  before  him  a  ftringed  inftrument,  from  which 

î  draw  a  found   in  unifon,    by  means    of  another 

nflrument,    which  is  concealed,       The  deaf  man 

fées 
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fees  the  cords  fhake  :  I  tel]  liim,  it  is  tlie  foutid 
which  is  the  caufe  of  it.  u  Notât  ail,"  fayi  he  ; 
"  the  caufe  or"  the  fhaking  of  the  chord  is  in  it- 
(i  felf  ;    it    is    a  quality  common  to  ail  hodies  to 

M  fliake    thus." '   Shcw    me,    then,'    I    r 

'  this  fhaking  in  ail  the  other  bodies;  or  at  ! 
c  the  caufe  of  it,  in  thefe  chords  r1  "  1  cannot," 
i  thedeaf  man  ;  c{  but  becaufe  I  do  not  ccn- 
"  ceive  how  this  chord  fhakes,  uhy  muft  I  go 
"  and  exj>U. in  ail  this  hy  your  founds,  ot  w 
u  1  hâve  not  the  leaft  idea?  It  would  be  explain- 
Ci  ing  an  obfcure  fa  cl,  hy  a  caufe  llill  more  ob- 
<l  (cure.  Either  make  me  fenfibleof  your  founds, 
u  or  I  fhall  continue   to  deny  their  -  ." — 

The  more  I  reflecl  upon  the  thoughts,   and  the  na- 
ture of  the  human    mind,  the    more    I   tl 

iments  of  the    Materialif  nble  tho. 

the  deaf  man.     Th  v  are   deaf,    indeed,   t     tl 

)t  voice  which   calls  to   them  in   a  tone 
cuit  10  be  miilaken.      A    mac'.;';.-  docs    net  t' 
ther   aclion  nor  figure  which  produce] 
thing  within  tl 
th  fe    chains    which    co;v 
fubfl  not  comxnenl 

ugh  for  ' 
igs,   thy  <  ; 

pride  U.\*  an  l  , 
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If  the  foui  is  immaterial,  it  may  fur  vive  the 
body  ;  and  if  it  does  furvive  it,  Providence  is 
juftified.  If  I  had  even  no  other  proof  of  the 
immateriality  of  the  foui,  than  the  fuccefs  of  the 
bad,  and  the  oppreflîon  of  the  good,  in  this  world, 
that  alone  would  prevent  my  doubting  it.  So 
fhocking  a  difcord  m  the  univerfal  harmony,  ^ 
would  lead  me  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  it.— 
I  fhould  fay,  within  myfelf,  Every  thing  is  not 
at  an  end  with  life  ;  every  thing  returns  into  tas 
proper  order  at  our  death.  I  fhould,  indeed,  be 
a  little  puzzled,  when  I  afk  myfelf,  Where  is 
man  t  when  ail  that  was  perceptible  of  him  is 
deftroyed.  The  moment  I  hâve  recognized  two 
diftincr.  fubllances,  this  is  no  longer  a  difàcult 
queftion. 

It  is  quite  plain,  that  during  my  corporal  ex- 
iftence,  perceiving  nothing,  but  by  my  fenfes, 
every  thing  which  is  independent  of  them  elcapes 
me.  When  the  union  of  the  body  and  the  foui 
is  diflblved,  I  conceive  that  the  one  may  perifh, 
and  the  other  continue  to  exifr.  Why  fhould 
the  annihilation  of  the  one  caufe  the  annihilation 
of  the  other  ?  On  the  contrary,  being  of  fuch 
©ppofite  natures,  they  were,  from  their  union, 
in  a  ftate  of  violence  :  when  their  union,  there- 
fore,  is  at  an  end,  they  return  to  their  natural 
ilate.      The  living  and   active  fubltance  regrinjs 

ail 
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aïl  the  flrcngth  which  it  employs  to  a  ni  mate  the 
pafîîvc  and  dead  îubftance.  Alas  !  I  feel  it  too 
much,  by  my  vices.  Man  exifts  but  half  during 
his  life,  and  the  li'e  of  the  foui  begirfj  only  at  the 
«îeath   of  the  body. 

1  can  conceive  1k>w  the  body  is  worn   out  and 
deftroyed,  by  the  divifion  of  its  parts  ;  but  I  can- 
not conceive    fuch   a  deftrucYion   of  tfu*  foui  :  and 
not  being  able  to   coi>ceive  how  it  can  dre,    I  pre- 
fume  that  it  does  not  die.     Smce  thls  ftr] 
is  a  confoîation   to  me,  and   bas    nothing    Di 
fonable  in   it,  why   iliould  I    be  afraid    \o  imj 
it? 

I  fael  mv  foui;  I  kno'.v  it  by  my  fecBngl 
thoughts;  \  know  that  it  exifts,  wthout  kno 
what  is   its  eflènci  :    I  cannot  argue  upon  i 

h    I  am  not  acquainted  wtth.      What   I  know, 
is,   that  the    identity  of  iLLi  ,   il  oïtîj   prol 
by  mctdoryî    and,   that   to    be   the  fanu  \n  efrrcl, 
I  muft  n  ;  that  I  bave  been«     Therefbre,  I 

cannot  i  \    aft^r  my  di  ith,    what    l 

b   sn  during  m)  lifej  urithoat  c.  at  the 

rime  time,   ulut    1    hav    f  !:.    àfld  .         v 

wh.it  I  hâte  doue  ;  and  1  h  ite  no  o> 

rflecVtOn  m.'.M's  on«    dftj  or  Oth 

of  t  an  1  the  torrai  n(  o\  the  * 

l0Wj   a    tl  ftirle 

vent   fef&orfb, 
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àlions,  and  the  difgrace  to  which  the  exercife  of 
virtue  îs  expoftd,  prevent  us  from  feeling  ail  its. 
charms.  But,  when  emaneipated  from  the  Ulu- 
lions of  the  body,  and  the  fenfes,  we  fhall  enjoy 
the  contemplation  of  the  Suprême  Being,  and  of 
the  eternal  truths  of  which  he  is  the  fource  ;  when 
the  beauty  of  order  mail  ftrike  ail  the  powers  of 
our  foui,  and  when  we  fhall  be  folely  occupied  in 
comparing  what  we  hâve  done,  with  what  we 
ought  to  hâve  done  :  then  the  voice  of  confcience 
will  regain  its  power  and  empire;  then  the  pure 
pjeafure  which  arifes  from  felf-approbation,  and 
the  regret  of  having  debafed  ourfelves,  will  diftin- 
guifh,  by  inexhauftible  feelings,  the  lot  which 
every  one  has  prepared  for  himfelf. 

The  more  I  enter  into  myfelf,  and  examine  my 
mind;  the  more  I  read  thefe  words  written  in  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  ;  be  juft,  and  thou  fhalt  be 
happy.  But  this,  however,  does  not  hold,  if  we 
hâve  refpe£  only  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  ;  the 
vicked  profper,  and  the  juft  are  opprefTed.  But  fee 
Wwat  indignation  is  kindled  in  us,  when  this  defign 
is  fruftrated  !  Confcience  rifes  and  murmurs  againft 
its  author;  and  cries  to   him  in  fighs,  Thou  haft. 

deceived  me. 1  hâve  deceived  tliee,  rafli  being  ï 

And  who  told  thee  fo  ?  Is  thy  foui  annihilated  ? 
Haft  thcu  ceaied  to  exift  ?  Oh,  Brutus  !  Oh,  my 
fon  !  Do  not  ftain  thy  noble  exiftence,  in  putting 
an  end  to  it:  do  not  leave  thy  hopes  and  thy  gîory 

wi  1 1 
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with  thy  hody  in  thc 

fvvcr,  why  ?  Virtuc  is  QûUlil 

ing  to  enjoy  the  rewai.d  of  thiofi  '    !  >oft  thou  tl 

tlv.u  art  goiiig  to  die  f   No,  thou  art  going  t 

and  it  is  thcn  that  I  fhrill  fulrîl  ail  (j 

mifed  theet 
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REASON 


vJ'XE  of  the  acquittions  of  man,  and  even  one 
of  the  floweft,  is  reafon.  Man  learns  to  fee  with 
the  eyes  of  the  underftanding,  as  well  as  with  the 
cyes  of  the  body  :  but  the  firfr.  apprenticefhip  is 
much  longeF  than  the  fécond;  becaufe  the  relations 
of  intelleclual  objecls  not  being  meafured  by  ex- 
tenfion,  are  only  found  out  by  eftimation,  and 
becaufe  our  firft  wants,  being  phyfical,  do  not  ren- 
der  the  examinât  ion  of  thefe  famé  objedts  fo  inte- 
r  fting  to  us.  We  muft  learn  to  fee  two  objedls 
at  the  famé  time  ;  we  mufl  learn  to  compare  them 
betwecn  themfelves;  we  muft  learn  to  compare  a 
great  number  of  objets  together,  and  trace  by  de- 
g;ees  their  caufe,  and  difcover  their  effecls  :  we 
mufl  hâve  combined  a  number  of  relations,  to 
acquire  ideas  of  what  is  right,  as  well  as  of 
proportion,  harmony,  and  order.  A  man  who  is 
depiived  of  the  afîiftance  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  incefTantly  cccupiedin  providing  for  his  wants, 

is 
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iscompelled  to  follow  lus own  i  lea    in  ever)  I 

fie  makes  a    very    ilow    | 

grows  old,  and  dics,  irlûk  hii  wafofi    B  yct 

•)tancv. 
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The  Underftanding  of  Man. 

VV  E  are  acquainted,  or  we  may  be  acquainted, 
with  the  firft  point  from  which  we  ail  ftart  to  ar- 
rive at  the  common  degree  of  underftanding  ;  but 
who  is  it  that  is  acquainted  with  the  other  extre- 
mity  ?  Every  one  advances  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing  to  bis  genius,  bis  tafte,  bis  talents,  bis  zeal, 
and  the  opportunities  which  he  meets  with  of  cul- 
tivating  them.  I  believe,  no  pbiîofopher  has  ever 
yet  been  bold  enough  to  fay,  Hère  is  the  limit  to 
which  man  can  arife,  but  which  he  cannot  pafs. 
We  are  ignorant  what  our  nature  permits  us  to 
be;  none  of  us  hâve  meafured  the  diftance  which 
n>ay  be  fourni,  between  one  man  and  another. — 
"W  hère  is  the  mean  foui  which  this  idea  has  ne\er 
warmed,  and  who  does  net  fometimes  fay,  in  the 
pride  of  bis  heart,  Howr  many  I  hâve  already  fur- 
paflêd  î  how  many  there  are  yet  whom  I  can  cerne 
up  to  !   Why    fhouid    m  y   equ.il  go   far  the  r  tban 
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Grcatncfs  of  M.  : 


M 


AN  is  the  king  of  thc  earth  whicfa  he  inl 
bits  ;  he  not  only  fubdues  ail  thc  animais,  and 
pofes  the   éléments   by    lus  induilry,  but  he  is  the 
only  being  on  earth    that  knows  how   to    difpoie 
them  ;  nay,  by   means  of  contemplation] 
propriates  even  thc  heavenly  bodicsj   which  he  can- 
not  approach. 

Shcw    me    another   animal    on   the    earth,  v. 
knows  how  to  make  ûfc  oi    fire,  and 
lun.     Whatïlcanobi  ndknowtheci   al 

of  the  earth,  and    their    relations  ;     I  can 
know   what  is    Ot 

contemplât.'  the  un'n        ;     levate  myfelf  to 
band  which   governs   it;    I   can    I 

rtd  I  corn]  i  mal  ! — 

in  loul  !    it  ii  ren- 

i  like  i t  it- 1 1  !  Or   rather,  j 

vain  to   dilui»    vont:  lir  gcnius  givea    ' 

mon] 

. 
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Weaknefs  of  Man. 


w 


HAT  is  meant,  by  faying  man  is  weak? 
The  word  weaknefs  indicates  a  relation  ;  a  relation 
to  the  being  to  which  we  appîy  it.  The  créature 
whofe  ftrength  furpaiîes  its  wants,  were  it  even  an 
infect,  or  a  worm>  is  a  ftrong  créature  :  that  be- 
ing, whofe  wants  furpafs  its  ftrength,  were  it  an 
éléphant,  a  lion;  were  he  a  conqueror,  or  a  hero; 
or  were  he  even  a  god,  is  a  weak  being.  The  rebel 
angel,  who  miftook  his  nature,  was  weaker  than. 
the  happy  mortal  who  hves  in  peace,  according  to 
his. 

Man  is  very  ftrong,  when  he  is  fatisfied 
■with  being  what  he  is  ;  he  is  very  weak,  when  he 
endeavours  to  raife  himfelf  above  human  nature. 
Do  not  therefore  fuppofe,  that  by  extending  your 
faculties,  you  will  increafe  your  ftrength  ;  you 
wiil  diminifh  it,  on  the  contrary,  if  your  pride 
exten^s  more  than  your  llrength.  Let  us  meafure 
the  radius  of  our  fphere,  and  let  us  remain  in  the 

middle, 


middfe,  like  the  infeft  in  the  middle  of  his  Web  : 
wc  (hall  thus  ahvaysbe  fufficient  for  ourfelves,  and 
fliall  not  hâve  to  complain  of  our  wcaknefs  ;  foF 
we  fliall  neyer  feel  it. 


Ht   M  A  N 
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HUMAN    WISDOM. 

X  HE  great  fault  of  human  wifdom,  even  of  that 
which  has  only  virtue  for  its  object,  is  an  excels 
of  confidence,  which  makes  us  judge  of  the  future 
by  the  prefent,  and  by  one  moment  of  our  whole 
lives.  We  feel  ourfelves  ftrong  one  moment,  and 
we  think  we  never  can  be  fhaken.  Fullof  a  pride, 
which  expérience  daily  coniounds,  we  think  we 
bave  nothing  more  to  fear,  when  we  hâve  eicapcd 
one  fnare.  The  modefr  language  of  courage  is,  I 
am  brave  fome  days  ;  but  be  who  fays,  I  am  brave, 
knows  not  what  he  will  be  to-morrow;  and  fup- 
pofing  the  courage  to  be  his  own,  which  he  has  not 
given  himfelf,  he  delervesto  loie  it,  at  the  moment 
he  wants  it. 

How  ridiculous  mu  il  ail  our  projecls  be  ;  how 
rafh  ail  our  arguments,  before  theBeing,  to  wîiom 
âges  hâve  no  fucceffion,  nor  places  any  diftance  ï 
We  look  upon  what  is  far  from  us,  as  nothing  : 
when  we  mail  bave  changed  places,  our  opinions 
will  be  quite  oppofite,  and  will  not  be  better  found- 
ed.     We  regulate  the  future,  by  what  is  good  and 

agreeable  to  us  to-day,  without   knowing  whether 
il]  befo  to-morrow;.  we  judge  of  ourfelves,.  as 

if 
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if  we  werealways  the  famé,  and  we  change  every 
day.  Whoknows  whether  we  /hall  love  to-morrow 
what  we  love  to-day;  if  we /hall  choofe  what  we 
hâve  choofed  ;  if  we  ffcall  be  the  famé  as  we  were  ; 
if  new  objets,  and  the  altérations  of  our  bodies, 
will  not  hâve  difFerently  modifia  our  fouis;  and  îf 
we  /hall  not  find  miiery  in  that  which  we  had  pre- 
pared  for  our  happinefs  ?  Shew  me  the  rule  of  hu- 
man  wifdom,  and  I  will  take  it  as  a  guide.  But  if 
the  beft  le/Ton  is  to  learn  to  mîûniA  it,  let  us  hâve 
rccourfe  to  that  which  doesnot  deceive,  andlel  us 
do  what  it  infpires. 


Cl- 
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UNCIVILIZED   MAN. 

JL  H  E  defires  of  the  uncivilized  man  do  not  ex- 
tend  farther  than  phyfical  wants  :  the  only  bleffings 
he  knows  any  thing  of  in  the  world,  are  food,  a 
female,  and  repofe;  and  the  only  evil  he  fears,  is 
pain,  not  deaih  ;  for  an  animal  will  never  know 
what  it  is  to  die  :  and  the  knowîedge  of  death,  and 
its  terrors,  rs  one  of  the  firft  acquifîtions  which  men 
made,   vvhen  they  quitted  the  animal  condition. 

Alone,  idle,.  and  always  in  danger,  the  uncivilized' 
man  muft  love  fleep,  and  his  fleep  muft  be  light  like 
the  animais,  who,;  thinking  but  little,  ileep  in  a 
manner  ail  the  time  they  do  not  think.  His  own 
prefervation  being  almoft  his  only  care,  the  facukies 
which  he  exercifes-  moft,  muft  be  thofe  whofe  prin- 
cipal abject  is  attack  and  defence,  either  to  attain 
his  prey,  or  toprevent  its  becoming  that  of  another 
animal:  thefe  OFgans,  on  the  contcary,  which  are 
improved  only  by  efFeminacy  and  fenfuality,  muft 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  rudenefs,  which  muft  exclude 
in  him  ail  fpecîes  of  delicacy  ;  and  his  fenfes  being. 
divided  on  this  point,  he  will  hâve  the  touch  and 
the  tafte  >  emely  rough  and  coarfe,  while  his 
fight,  heai  ind  fmeli  will  be  very  nice.     Such 

is  the  a  ftate  in  gênerai,  and  it  is  allb,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  report  of  travellers,  that  of  the  greateft 
paît  of  favage  people. 

The  body  of  the  u-ncivilized  man,  being  the  only 
machine  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  he  employs 
it  for  feveral  purpofes,  of  which,  frojn  want  of  ex- 
crcife,  ours  are  incapable;  and  it  is  our  induftry 
which  takes  from  us  the  flrength  and  agility,  which 
neceffity  obliges  us  to  acquire.  If  he  had  a  hat- 
chet,  would  his  hands  break  fuch  ftrong  branches  ? 
If  he  had  a  fling,  would  he  fling  a  fione  with  fo 
much  velocity  with  his  hand  ?  If  he  had  a  laddtr, 
would  he  climb  with  fo  much  agility  on  a  tree  ?  If 
he  had  a  horfe,  would  he  be  fo  fwift  at  the  chace  ? 
Give  the  civilized  man  titne  to  aflèmble  ail  his  ma- 
chines round  him,  we  oeed  not  douht  but  he  will 
eafily  outdo  the  uncivilized  ;  but  if  vou  want  to  fee 
aconteft  ftill  more  unecnaal,  place  them  naked  and 
difarmed  before  one  another,  and  you  wiH  foon 
difcover  the  advantage  of  having  continually  ail 
our  itrength  at  command  ;  to  be  alwavs  prepared 
for  eveiy  evenr,  and  to  carry  onevs  felf,  fo  to  Ipeak, 
whoîe  and  entire,   about  with  one. 

There  are  two  lorts  of  men^  whofe  bodies  are  in 

continuai  exercHe,  and  or  ho  certain!  j  think  as 
the  one  as  the  other  of  cultivating    their    mmds  . 
namely,  pcafants  and  favagrs.      The  firft  »| 
clownifh,   and  aukward  ;   the    fécond    difl 
by  acuteiu  fs  cl  fenfe,    ns  will    as  fuï  f i ! t y  i 

ftanding.    In  gênerai,  tl,< 

than 
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tha»  a  peafant,  and  nothing  more  keen  than  h  fa- 
v3ge.  From  whence  proceeds  this  différence  ?  It  is 
becaufe  the  firit,  having  always  done  what  he  was 
commanded,  or  what  he  has  feen  his  father  do,  or 
what  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  do  himfelf  from  his 
youth  ;  never  does  any  thing  but  by  rote.  Little 
hetter  in  his  life  than  an  automaton,  and  incefTantly 
occupied  with  the  famé  works,  habit  and  obédience 
iuperfede  in  him  the  place  of  reafon. 

It  is  quite  différent  with  the  favage,  who,  being 
attached  to  no  particular  place,  having  no  tafk  fet 
him,  and  obeying  nobody,  without  any  other  law 
than  his  will,  is  forced  to  reafon  upon  each  aclion  of 
his  life.  He  takes  no  itep,  without  firll:  confidering 
the  confequences.  Therefore,  the  more  he  exercifes 
his  body,  the  more  his  mind  btcomes  enîightsned  : 
his  ftrength  and  liis  reafon  increafe  together,  and 
mutually  extend  each  other. 


C  I  V  I- 
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CIVILIZED     MAX. 

X  HE  tranfition  from  a  ftate  of  nature  to  a  ftate 
of  civilisation,    has   produced    in    mai)  a    very  re- 
markable  change,  by  fobftitùting  in   hil  conduit 
juftice  to   inftin&,  and  giving    to    his   ncïions   the 
inorality  which  they    wanted    hefore.      h   il  then 
alone  that  the  voice  of  duty,  fucceedmg  to  phyfical 
impulfe,  and  right  toappetite,  man,  who,  till  then, 
had  cniy  thought  of  hirofelf,  findi  that  he  il  obi 
toatfon   other  principîes,  and  to  COnfuIt  bil  rea- 
ion,  hefore  heliftens  to  hil  inclinations.     Althoogh 
he  deprivei  himfelf  in  thïi  ftate  ci  feveral  advanta- 
ges  which  he  rec-  m  nature,  u  fo  ma- 

ny  great  benefits;  his   f 
■!,  his   id 

:ch, 
tion, 

m    iven 

.1  ind  1  . 
man. 
Wh  nan  who    n  >A\S 

ccunriy?  Be  be  who  '. 
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rnofr.  precious  to  man,  the  morality  of  his  aclions, 
and  the  love  of  virtue.  Born  In  ttie  middle  of  a 
wood,  he  would  hâve  lived  more  happy,  and  more 
free  ;  but  having  no  obftacles  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  inclinations,  he  would  hâve  been  good, 
without  any  merit  ;  he  would  not  hâve  been  virtu- 
ous  :  but  now  he  knows  hovv  to  be  fo,  in  fpite  of 
his  pafTions»  The  appearance  alone  of  order,  teaches 
him  to  know  and  to  love  it.  The  public  good,  which 
only  ferves  as  a  pretence  to  others,  is  to  him  a  real 
motive;  he  learns  to  combat  his  inclinations,  and 
to  conquer  them,  and  to  facrifice  his  intcreft  to 
the  interefl  of  the  public.  It  is  not  true,  thaï  he 
dérives  no  good  from  the  laws  ;  they  infpire  him 
with  courage  to  be  juft,  even  among  the  wicked. 
It  is  not  true,  that  they  hâve  not  made  him  free  ; 
for  they  hâve  taught  him  to  conquer  h:mfelf. 

He  who  lives  in  idlenefs  upon  what  he  hns  not 
gained  himfelf,  iienls  it  ;  and  a  penfioner  whom  the 
State  pays  for  doing  nothing,  does  not  differmucb,. 
in  my  opinion,  from  a  highwayman,  who  lives  at 
the  expence  of  travellers.  A  man  who  lives  in  to- 
tal retirèrent,  and  quite  out  of  ail  fociety,  as  he 
ovves  nothing  to  any  body,  has  a  right  to  live  as  he 
pleafes  ;  but,  in  fociety,  where  he  neceffariiy  lives 
at  the  expence  of  others,  he  owes  tuem  in  labours 
the  price  of  his  m  intenance  ,  this  is  true,  without 
exception.    To  work,  therefore,  is,  to  thecivilized 

man» 
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r.ian,  an  mdifpenfable  duty.     Rich  or  poor,  puvrer- 
fui  or  wc-jk,  every  ici  le  citizen  is  a  cheat. 

Theman,   or  the  citizen,   of*  rank,  has 

no  other  riches  ttbring  to  fociety  than  himfelf;  ail 
other  riches  are  there  in  fpite  of  btm  ;  and  v.hen  a 
mai)  is  rich,  he  either  does  not  enjoy  Wn  riches,  or 
the  public  enjoys  thtm  likewile.  In  the  firft  c 
he  fteals  from  othtrs  that  of  which  he  dejH  ives  hirrw 
fdfj  and,  in  the  fécond,  he  gives  thetn  nothmg» 
Therefore,  the  focial  dt-bt  relis  on  bîfD  undimi- 
nifhed  and  entirc,  fo  long  as  he  pays  only  with  bis 
money. 
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Différence  of  the  Civilized  and  the  Un- 
ci  vilized  Man. 

X  HE  uncivilized,  and  the  civilized  man,  difTerfo 
efTentialIy  in  their  hearts  and  inclinations,  that  what 
conftitutes  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  one,  vvould  re- 
duce the  other  to  defpair.  The  fîrft  breathes  no- 
thing  but  reft  and  liberty  ;  he  only  wants  to  live 
and  remain  idle,  and  even  the  undiflurbed  ferenity 
cf  the  fioick,  does  not  equal  his  great  indifférence 
for  every  other  ohjecfî,  The  citizen,  on  the  con- 
trary,  always  aclive,  agitâtes  and  torments  himfelf 
continually  to  find  out  the  mofl  laborious  occupa- 
tions :  he  works  till  death,  to  which  he  even  ex- 
pofes  himfelf,  in  order  to  acquire  wherewithal  to 
live  ;  or,  he  renounces  life  to  acquire  immortality. 
He  pays  court  to  the  great,  whom  he  hâtes,  and  to 
the  rich,  whom  he  defpifes  ;  he  fpares  no  pains  to 
cbtain  the  honour  of  ferving  them  :  he  arrogantly 
boaits  of  his  own  meannefs,  and  their  patronage; 
and,  proud  of  his  flavery,  he  fpeaks  with  contempt 
of  thofe  who  hâve  not  the  honour  of  fharing  it.— 
What  a  fight  for  a  Caribb  *,  would  be  the  painful 
though  envied  toilsof  an  European  minifter  !  How 

*  A  native  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands, 

manv 
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many  dreadful  deaths  would  not  this  indolent  favage 
prefer,  to  the  horror  of  fuch  a  life,  which  often  is 
not  ev«n  foftened  by  the  pleafure  of  doing  good  ? 

The  favage  lives  in  himfelf:  the  civiliz.ed  man, 
always  out  of  himfelf,  knows  only  how  to  Vive  in 
the  opinion  of  others  ;  and  it  is,  io  to  fpeak,  from 
their  opinions  that  he  draws  the  fentiment  of  his  ex- 
igence. Hence  it  is,  that,  always  alking  others 
what  we  are,  and  never  daring,  on  this  head,  to 
interrogate  ourfelves,  in  the  middle  of  \o  much  phi- 
Jofophy,  humanity,  politenefs,  and  fublime  n  - 
ims,  vve  poflèfs  only  a  frivolous  and  deceitful  ap- 
pearance  ;  honour  without  virtue,  reafon  without 
wifdom,  and  pleafure  without  happi  nefi. 

The  favage,  when  he  lias  dined,   is  in  peace  with 
ail  the  world,   and  the  friend  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
]f  any  body  ever  difputes  his  repaft,  he  never  cornes 
to  blows,  without  having  firft  compan 
culty  of  conquering,  with  that  ngfomeother 

food  ;  and,  as  pridedoes  not  interfère  in  the  com- 
bat, it  is  terroinated   by  a  few  blows  :  : 
ror  tats  ;  the  conquered  g  "her 

food,  and  every  thing    is  ma  But  with  the 

civili/ed  man,  th( 

pro\  ifion  mufl  h  .       the 

fuit  place  ;  ; 

fubjeâs,  and   ûavei  :  '•• 

but  what  is  mon  . 
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are  natural  and  prefîîng,  the  more  our  payions  m- 
creafe  ;  and,  what  is  worfe  ilill,  the  power  of  fa- 
tisfying  them  ;  fo  thaï  after  a  long  fucceflîon  of 
profperous  events,  after  havirig  fquandered  a  great 
-deal of  wealth,  and  diflrefTed  agréât  many  men  my 
hero  hnifhes,  by  grafping  every  thing,  till  he  be- 
comes  the  mafter  of  the  whole  univerfe.  Such  in 
miniature  is  the  moral  reprefentation,  if  not  of  hu- 
man  life,  at  ieaftof  the  fecret  wifhes  of  every  civi- 
lized  man. 


Me* 
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Men  comparée!  to  Animais. 


I 


PERCEIVE  nothing  m  sny  animal,    hut  an  in- 
genuous  machine,  which  nature  has  endowed  with 
fufrîcient  fenfeto  wind  itfelf  up,  and  to  preferve  it- 
felf,  in  a  certain  degree,  from  every  thing  which  is 
likely  to  deftroy  or  dérange  it.     I  perceive  exaclly 
the  famé  thing  in  the  human  machine,  with  this  dif- 
férence, tliat,  whereas  nature  alone  doe;  everv  thinc 
m  the  opérations    of  the  animal,   the   man  concurs 
with  nature    in   juality  of  a  free  agent.     The  one 
choofes  or  rejecls,   from  inftincl  :  the    other,   from 
an  *£}  of  freedom.      And  this  is   the  realon  why 
animal  can  derîate  trom  the  rule  which  is  preferitoed 
it,   even  ifthis   wCre  to  its  advantage,   and  that  man 
often  déviâtes  from  it,  to  lus  OWn  préjudice.      From 
tliis  conftitution  of  nature,  a  pigeon  woold< 
hunger  near  a   dtih  of  méat,  and  a  cat  near  i  beap 
of  truit  or  grain,  al'hough  one  or  the 
xwy  m  11  eal  the  fbod  which  tl    j  i      ,  .   I 
tri^d  it  :  it  ii  thui  that   diflG  n  cive  tl 

felvei  Dp  to  '  xceflèt,  winch  a 
becaui    the  mind  dépraves  the 
vill  fpeaks,  e\    i  wb  n  nature 
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Ail  animais  bave  ideas,  becaufe  tbey  bave  fenfes 
tbey  even  combine  tbofe  ideas,  to  a  certain  extent  ; 
and  man  differs  from  a  mère  animal  only  by  the  de- 
grees  of  more  or  lefs.  Some  pbilofophers  hâve  even 
afTerted,  that  tbere  is  often  a  greater  différence  be- 
tween  one  man  and  anotber,  tban  betvveen  fome 
men  and  fome  animais  :  it  is  not,  therefore,  fo  much 
the  underftanding  that  caufes  the  fpecific  différence 
between  man  and  the  animais,  as  the  power  of 
free  agency.  Nature  commands  ail  animais,  and 
tbey  obey.  Man  feels  tlie  famé  impreflion,  but  he 
feels  himielf  at  liberty  to  acquiefce  or  refift  ;  and  it 
is,  above  ail,  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  thïs  liberty, 
that  the  fpirituality  of  bis  foui  is  confpicuous  ;  for 
the  body  explains,  in  fomedegree,  the  mechanifm  of 
the  fenfes,  and  the  formation  of  ideas  ;  but  in  the 
power  of  willing,  or  rather  of  choofmg,  and  in  the 
fentimentof  this  power,  we  hnd  nothing  but  really 
fpiritual  actions,  which  cannot  be  in  the  leaft  ex- 
plained  by  thelaws  of  mechanifm. 

But,  if  the  difficultés  which  attend  ail  thefe  quef- 
tions,  were  to  leave  an  y  rooin  for  difpute,  concern- 
ing  this  différence  between  men  and  animais,  there 
is  anotber  very  fpecific  quality,  which  will  not  ad- 
mit of  controverfy  ;  namely,  the  faculty  of  improv- 
ing  qurfelves  ;  a  faculty  which,  aided  by  circum- 
flances,  unfoldsin  fucceffion  ail  the  others,  and  re- 
fides  among  us,  as  much  in  the  fpecies  as  in  the  in- 
dividual  ;  inflead  of  which,  an  animal  is,  at  the  end 

of 
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of  a  few  months,  ail  thatil  rïll  be;  an  I 

çies,  at  the  end  of  a  thoul 
was  the  firil  \ 

W'hy  is  roan  alone  liablc  6  become  m 

not,  that  lie  thus  fallf  back  int 

and  that  while  the  animal,   v.hich  has 

thing,  and  has  nothing  to  lofe,  rem.. 

tlie  govcrnmcnt  of  his  infiinct,  man,  .  .iin, 

through  age  or  other  accidents,  a!; 

the  perfeûibilit y  of  bis  nature, 

reduced  to  a  lower  condition  than  that  of  mère  . 

niais. 
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OMAN  was  made  to  pleafe  man  :  if  it  be 
incumbent  on  man  to  pleafe  her  in  his  turn,  it  is 
net  by  fo  direél  a  necefîîty;  his  merit  is  in  his 
power  ;  he  pleafes  merely  becaufe  lie  is  flrong. — 
This  is  net  the  law  cf  love,  I  acknowledge;  but  it 
îs  that  of  nature,  vvhich  is  anterior  to  love  itfelf. 

The  nVictnefs  of  the  relative  duties  of  the  two 
fexes,  neither  \s,  norcan  be,  the  famé.  When  the 
woman  complains  of  the  tmj-aft  inequality  which 
man  obferves  between  them,  {he  is  in  the  wrong  : 
this  inequality  is  not  a  human  inftitution  ;  or  at 
leaft,  it  is  not  the  efîedt  of  préjudice,  but  of  reafon  : 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  one  of  the  two  to  whom  nature 
bas  committed  the  charge  ofchildren,  to  be  account- 
able  for  them  to  the  other.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  any  one  to  violate  his  faith  ;  and  every 
faithlefs  hulband,  who  deprives  his  vvife  of  the  on- 
ly  recompence  of  the  auftere  duties  of  her  fex,  isan 
unjufl  and  cruel  man  :  but  an  unfaithful  woman 
<loes  worle  ;  flie  diffulves  her  family,  and  breaks 
ail  the  ties  of  nature  :  by  giving  to  a  man  children 
that  are  net  bis  own,  Aie  betrays  the  one  and  tlie 

other  ; 
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r;  (hennîtes  pcrfidy   vrlcb  infuklity.     I  can 
hardly  perceive  any  diforder,  or  crime,  wrl 
not  originate  from  that.     Il  there  il  a  l 
ation  in  the  world,  il  ti  that  of  an  onfortunat    I   - 
ther,  who,  without  any  confidence  in  hii 
afraidof  yieldingtothef6fteft< 
who  is  douhtful,  when  he  (  inhra< 
ther  he  is  not  etnbraciog  the  t 
j'iet1.  difhonour,  and  the  ravi fl 

children's  property  '     '\\  hat  is  a  I  ich  a 

café,  but  afocietyof  fecrel   -  a  emïty 

woman  arms  one  againfl  iheother,  by  fcicing  * 
!  to  love  one  anotl 
The  anc: 
for  women  ;   but   the] 
expofing  them  to  rvation  of  the  pu 

I  thought  it  honoi 
lent  conceming  il 
as  a  ma  xi  m,  : 

mort    j 

It  uns  upon  this  pfii 

cafumniate  a 
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prefentations  of  girls  going  to  bemarried,  they  ne- 
ver  defcribed  any  thing  but  bad  vvomen  or  flaves. 
They  had  iuch  an  idea  of  the  modefty  of  the  fex, 
that  they  wouîd  hâve  thought  themfelves  wanting 
in  the  refpect  they  owed  it,  even  to  reprefent  a  vir- 
tuous  girl  on  the  ftage.  In  fhort,  the  image  of 
vice  unmafked,  fhocked  them  lefs  than  that  of  of- 
fended  modefty. 

Among  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  moft  efteemed 
women  are  thofe  who  make  the  moft  noiie  in  the 
world  ;  who  are  the  moft  talked  of  ;  who  are  the  moft 
feen  in  public;  who  give  thegreateft  entertainments; 
who  moft  imperioufly  fet  the  fa/hion  ;  whojudge, 
décide,  pronounce,  and  aftign  to  talents,  merit,  and 
virtue,  their  degrees,  and  places  ;  and  who  are  moft 
•ibjectly  courted  by  literary  men.  It  is  ftill  worfe 
on  the  théâtre.  In  realiife,  they  know  nothing  at 
the  bottom,  although  they  judge  of  every  thing  ; 
but,  on  the  théâtre,  inftru£ted  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  in  the  characler  of  philofophers,  thanks  to 
authors,  they  demolifhour  fex  with  their  own  wea- 
pons;  and  the  filly  fpeélators  go  fimply  to  learn 
from  women,  the  very  maxims  which  they  had  ta- 
ken  care  to  teach  them.  This  is,  in  fadl,  making 
game  of  them  ;  it  is  taxing  them  with  a  puérile  va- 
nitv  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  wifeft  of  them 
are  exafperated  at  it.  Run  over  the  greateft  num- 
ber  of  modem  theatrical  productions,  it  is  always 
2  woman  '.vho  knows  every  thing,  who  teaches  the 

me» 
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rnen  every  thing:  it  is  always  a    I a :î y  ofthe  court 
tliat  teachei  liis  catechifm  to  little  J 

!d  carmot  eat  its  bread,    if  it  IS  not  eut  for  1 
h  y  liis  nurfe,     This   is  juft    what    is  renrefent'ed  in 
■  '.iv  .     The  nurfe  is  on  the  théâtre,  and 
the  children  arc  in  the  pit. 

The  firit  and  moft  important  qoal 
is  gentlenefs  :  formed  t     oh  y  a  being  fo  i 
as  man,  often  fo  full 
faults,  (h  ara  early  to 

ries,  and  to  : 

out.  murmuring.     It    is  not    for    I 
own,  t1)  it  fi. 
obftinacy    in 

id  the  ill  1 
feel  that 

en  did  n 
nuht 

endo 

• 
man  is  a  I   ..  •• 
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and  get  tbe  better  of  him,  lôouer  or 
Iater. 

Wo m: in  labours  under  every  difadvantage  ;  our 
fiults,  her  own  timidity  and  weaknefs  :  fbe  has  no- 
thing  in  ber  faveur,  but  her  art  and  her  beautv.— 
Is  it  not  right,  tliat  ihe  mould  cultivate  both  tbe 
ene  and  tbe  otber  r  Eut  beauty  is  net  either  gênerai 
or  permanent;  it  is  deftroyed  by  a  thoufand  acci- 
dents; it  fades  with  cur  years,  and,  whenitgrows 
familial  lofes  ils  power. 

Good  ienfe  is  tbe  only  refource  ofthe  fex  ;  not 
that  foolifh  fenfe  on  which  there  is  fo  great  a  price 
fet  in  tbe  world,  and  wbich  does  not  contribute  in 
the  leaii  to  makelife  bappy  ;  but  fenfe  fuited  to  our 
iituation,  and  tbe  art  of  turning  it  to  advantage,  and 
of  makiiig  ufe  of  w-batever  advantages-  ws  poiTefs. 

Women'j  tongues  are  flexible  ;  they  taîk  (|UfckeT) 
with  more  eafe,  and  more  agreeably,  thart  men  ; 
ihey  are  likewife  aceufed  of  îaîking  more  than  men  :. 
this  îliould  be  fo  ;  and  I  wculd  willingly  change  tbis 
reproacb  into  an  encomium  :  their  mouth  and  eyes 
bave  tbe  faîne  aclivity,  and  for  the  famé  reafon. — 
"Men  fpeak  on  fubjecls  tbat  tbey  know,  vvomen  on 
fubjects  tbat  pleafe  ;  the  one  finds  knowledge  necef- 
fary  fer  difeourfe,  tbe  otber,  tafte  :  the  one  ougbt 
to  make  what  is  ufeful  his  principal  obje£r,  the 
otber  what  is  agreeable.  Their  difeourfe  fbould 
havenothing  coinraon  to  botb,.  beiides  a  regard  to 
tru:k. 

Womea 
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to  run  ;  i 
'■  bfi  overfal  cil     Ruiu  1 1  .  i 

dut  they  do  aukwardty .;  but  il  \s  theonlyonctl 
tjiat  they  do  withan  illgrace;  theirel  hind, 

:  ftuck  fa ft  toi!... ;r  bot]  thera  in 

upon  whicli 
perched,  maie  thei  iike  fom 

pers;  attempting  to  run  without  jumping. 
The  t..  be  confuJted 

itters,  and   in  things  wbich 
ment  cf  thc 
things,  and  which   d<  .  • 

Women  wi!I  be  what  they  ought, 
fine  themfelves  to  things  within  tl: 
andthey  will  alv  .  fely  .  but  i 

they  hav 

rature,  iînce  they  hâve  bcgun  tociit ici fe  bool 
to  write  them,  they  know  not  how  to  do  any  thi 
Thofe  authors  whoconfult  learned  women,  are- 
tain  ofbeing  rdways   il]  advifed  ,  thofe 
COn fuit  them  on  their  attii 

The  refearch  of  ab Aradted  and  fpeculative  trutht» 
of  principes  and  axioms  in 
which  tendi  to  g  n  .  extend  our  . 

not  the  province  i  n  :  theii  : 

beconfined  u>  pracl  ce;  it  1 
the  principlei  which  r, 

obfervationa  winch    may  indui 
i  principe    . 
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every  fubje&  that  is  not  immédiate! y  connecled 
with  their  duty,  ought  to  tend  to  the  ftudy  of  men, 
or  to  élégant  knowledge,  which  has  tafte  for  its 
principal  cbjedï  :  for,  as  to  works  of  genius,  they 
are  beyond  their  reach  ;  neither  are  they  endowed 
with  furncient  accuracy  of  judgment  or  attention, 
to  fucceed  in  pure  fcience  ;  and  as  to  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  it  belongs  to  the  mofl  aclive  of  the  two; 
the  one  who  fées  the  greatefl  number  of  objedts, 
who  has  the  mofl  ftrength,  and  who  exerts  it  moft, 
in  judging  of  the  relations  of  fenfible  objects,  and 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  Woman,  who  is  weak,  and 
who  perceives  nothing  external,  that  fhe  can  make 
the  infiniment  cf  her  vvil],  confiders  the  fprîngs 
that  fhe  ma  y  fet  în  motion,  in  order  to  fupply  her 
weaknefs,  and  thefè  fprings  are  the  parlions  of 
men»  Their  mechanifrn  is  flronger  tban  ours  ;  ail 
their  leavers  iliake  the  hum  an  heart.  Every  thing 
that  their  fex  caonot  efFeâ:  of  itfelf,  and  that  is  ne- 
cefTary  or  agreeable  to  thtm,  they  muft  hâve  the 
art  of  rendering  objecls  of  defire  to  us  ;  they  muit 
therefore  ftudy  the  minds  of  men  to  the  bottom, 
not,  in  an  abflracted  rnanner,  the  raind  and  difpo- 
fition  of  man  in  gênerai,  but  the  minds  of  thofe 
men  who  iurroundher;  the  minds  of  thofe  men 
to  who  m  fhe  is  in  fubjeclion,  vvhether  by  law  or 
opinion.  She  muit  learn  to  penetrate  their  fenti- 
ments  by  their  difcouife,  by  their  avions,  and  by 
their  looks.  She  muit  be  able,  from  their  difcourfes, 

their 
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'  looks,  to  inftil  iuto  1 

•  hink  of  it. 

t;  but 
■ 
Jt  bclongs  to  womi  n  to  difcover, 

norality,  and  to  men,  to  i 
■ 
lie]  i 

From  this  comb 
knowi'  dge,  and  the  comj 
human  underftanding  isc; 
wprd,  the  mofl  ;  nowledg 

othei  .:li  ofoui 

I  roperly,  it  is  th 
blinded 
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rives  neverthelefs  fooner   al  maturity,  as  a  weaî: 
iun-rlower  grows  and  diss  before  an  oak. 

Prefence  of  mind,  pénétration,  and  acute  obser- 
vation, is  the  leienee  of  women  ;  and  the  fkill  of 
turning  thefe  to  advantage  is  their  art  or  talent. 

We  are  told,  that  women  are  deceitful  :  they 
become  fo  ;  they  are  endowed  by  nature  with  ad- 
drefs,  not  deceit.  In  the  real  inclinations  of  their 
fex,  even  in  telling.  lies,  they  are  not  falfe.  Why 
do  you  confult  their  mouth,  vvhen  it  is  not  that 
which  ought  tofpeak  r  Confult  their  eyes,  their 
complexion,  their  faint  refiflance  :  this  is  the  ton* 
guage  which  nature  gives  them  to  anfwer  you. 
The  tongue  always  fays  No,  and  ought  to  do  fo:. 
but  it  is  not  always  pronounced  with  the  famé  em- 
phafis,  and  this  emplnfîs  never  decelves. 

The  éducation  of  women  ou^ht  alwavs  to  hâve 
refp8(5t  to  the  duties  which  they  are  to  fuîfil  to- 
wards  men.  They  fhould  be  taught  from  their  in* 
fancy  to  pleafe  men;  to  be  ufeful,  and  to  make 
themfelves  beîoved  and  honoured  by  them  ;  to  bring 
them  up  from  their  youth;  to  take  care  of  them, 
whengrownup;  to  advife,  to  confole  them,  and 
to  render  their  life  agreeable  and  pleafant  :  thefe 
are  the  duties  of  women  at  ail  times. 

Theafcendancy  which  women  pofîefs  over  men, 
:s  not  anevii  in  itfelf  ;  it  is  agift  they  hâve  received 
from  nature,  for  the  happinefs  of  human  kind; 
w?re  it  better  diredted,  it  roight  be  productive  of 
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;itly  the  advaiKag        I      |  would  accru  . 
ciety,  from  a  better  éducation 
hait' of the human  fpecies,  which  goverui  tfa 
Men  will  always   be  juft  q    pleafe 

would  hâve  tliem,  tlierefoi 
virtuous,  teach  vroroea   ivhat  of  foui, 

ami  what  virt 

The  empin-  w  '. . 
Mot  the  choice  of  men  ;  il  bat  îti  origin  in  tbe  or- 
dinance  of  nature;    they  poflèflèd  it,    before  il 
known  that  they  did  lo.     The  la;:  \l.o 

thought  he  couki  ravilh   th.  daugbters  of 
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with  men  !  This  is  the  laft  ftage  of  depravity.  Ail 
civilized  nations  hâve  refpected  the  womeii, — In 
proof  of  this,  hehold  Sparta  î  behold  Germany  and 
Rome:  Rome,  the  feat  of  glory  and  virtue,  ifever 
jt  had  a  place  on  earth  !  It  is  there  that  women  ho- 
noured  the  exploits  of  great  gênerais  ;  that  they 
pubiicly  wept  over  the-  fathers  of  their  country  ; 
and  that  their  vows  and  their  mourning  vvere  con- 
fecrated  as  the  mofi:  folemn  judgment  of  the  repub- 
lic. Ail  the  great  révolutions  that  happened  in 
Rome,  were  caufed  by  women  :  through  a  woman, 
fhe  accjuired  liberty  ;  through  a  woman,  the  ple- 
beians  acquired  the  Confulmip;  through  a  woman, 
there  was  an  end  put  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Decem- 
TÎrs  :  through  a  woman,  Rome,  when  on  the  brink 
of  deitruclion,  was  faved  from  the  liand  of  an  en- 
raged  outlaw.  Yegallant  Frenchmen  !  whatwould 
ye  hâve  faid,  had  you  beheld  that  procefîîon,  fo  ri- 
diculous  in  the  eyes  of  you  men  of  raillery  ?  You 
woud  hâve  purfued  it  withyour  hifTes.  With  what 
dilferent  eyes  we  behold  the  famé  object  î  and  p:.r- 
haps  we  are  ail  in  the  right.  Form  a  train  of  fine 
Y rench  ladies,  1  knowof  none  more  indécent  ;  but 
compote  it  of  Roman  ladies,  and  we  fhall  ail  hâve 
the  eyes  of  the  \  olici,  and  the  heart  of  Coriolanus. 
Oh,  women  !  dear  and  fatal  objecls,  whom  na- 
ture bas  made  fo  beautiful  for  our  deftruclion  ;  wha 
punifii  us  when  we  brave  you  ;  who  purfue  when 
;  whofe  hatred  and  love  is  equally  piejudi- 

ciaL 
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cul,  whom  WC  c:m 
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IRLS  fhould  be  vigilant  and  induflrious  :  th's 
is  not  ail  ;  they  fhould  be  early  accuitomed  to  re- 
ftraint.  This  misfortune,  ifitbeone  to  them,  is 
inf-parable  from  their  fex,  and  they  are  never  freed 
from  it,  but  to  lu  fier  fome  other  hardfliip  more 
cruel»  Thev  mu  il  be  fubjedt.  ail  their  lives  to  a  fe- 
vere  and  continuai  reftraint,  which  is  that  of  déco- 
rum :  they  muit  be  early  inured  to  reftraint,  that, 
by  itsbecoming  familiar,  they  may  not  feel  it;  and 
to  fubdue  ail  their  inclinations,  in  order  to  fubmit 
them  to  the  will  of  others. 

A  lïttlegirl,  who  loves  her  mother  or  lier  nurfe, 
will  work  with  pleafure  ail  day  by  her  fide  ;  a  little 
prattle  alone  will  make  her  amends  for  ail  her  con- 
itraint.  But  if  fhe  lias  an  averfion  to  the  perfon 
who  governs  her,  fhe  will  hâve  the  famé  averfion 
for  every  thing  fhedoes.  It  will  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  tlioie  who  are  not  happier  in  their  mo- 
thei's  company,  than  in  that  of  any  body  elfe  in 
the  world,  one  day  or  other  to  turn  ont  well  :  but 
m  order  tojudge  of  their  real  fentirnents,  we  muft 
ftudy  them,  and   not  truft  to  what  they  fay  ;  for 

they 


c  m  1 

flattering  and  deceitfulj  \ 
ited  uith  the  art  ol  difguifing  l 

The  firil  thing  winch  young  people  remark,  as 
rhey  grow  i.;\  if,  that  ail  the  charnu  of  drefs  are 
ofnoavaiJ,  iftheydo   not  |  of  their 

own.     We  can  nei  i        '. ves  beat  i 

irly  in  a  lituation  r'ng  co- 

but  we  may  car  ivour  to  give  an 

ion  to  our  motion 
tone  to  our  voiecs;  to  torm  our  carriagt  : 
\\w\k  with  agiliiy  ;    I  :-gant   a 

tlwayi  to  ftudy  what  may  be  an  ndvai.r  .       — 
voice  exten  vi  fteadv, 

fol  1  nefs  of  found  ;  the  anai  arc  expanded  .  the 
.mes  fteady  ;  and 

.   m  mn«  i    th(  Ij   tliere    is   an   art   of 

making  I  looked  at.     Fiom  th 

they  are  not  whollv  taken   up  wit;  .!  in- 

du ltry  :  new  talents 
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uni  aboul  the  world.     Among  t!.< 
quite  contrai 

.  public  anui!  n  rt- 
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hâve  no  longer  hufbands  to  feek  ;  but  tbey  wouîd 
not  hnd  thcir  account  in  this  reformation,  and,  un- 
happily,  they  lead  the  fafnion. 

It  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour  to  abufe  the 
innocence  of  a  young  girl,  in  order  to  ufe  in  fecret 
the  famé  liberties  which  fhe  might  permit  in  pub- 
lic ;  for  we  know  what  décorum  can  toîerate  in 
public  :  but  we  are  ignorant  where  the  perfon  who 
makes  himfelf  the  only  judge  of  his  frolicks,  may 
flop  in  the  fhade  of  concealment. 

If  you  wifh  to  infpire  young  people  with  the 
love  of  morality,  without  continually  faying  to 
them,  Be  virtuous,  make  them  find  an  intereft.  in 
being  fo  ;  make  them  feel  the  full  value  of  virtue, 
and  you  will  make  them  love  it.  It  is  not  fufficient 
xo  make  them  take  this  interefr.  in  future;  fhew  it 
them  in  the  prefent  moment,  in  every  thing  that 
bears  any  relation  to  their  âge,  in  the  characters 
of  their  lovers.  Paint  to  them  the  man  of  worth, 
and  the  man  of  merit;  teach  them  to  know  him, 
to  love  him,  and  to  love  him  for  themfelves;  prove 
•  to  them,  that,  as  afriend,  a  wife,  or  miitrefs,  fuch 
a  man  alone  can  make  them  happy.  Make  them 
virtuous  from  reafon;  make  them  feel,  that  the 
empiré  of  their  iex,  with  ail  its  advantnges,  dé- 
pends not  only  on  their  own  good  conduit,  and 
gcod  morals,  but  likewife  on  that  of  men  ;  that 
they  liave  little  power  over  mean  and  depraved 
fouh,  who  will  ferve  their  miftrefs  in  the  famé  man- 
ne:; 
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mer  as  they  ferve  virtne.     V>e  aflured,  that  1. 
fcribing  the  manneri  of  the  prefent  âge,  you  will 
infpire  thcm  with  a  finccre  contempt  of  them  ;  Ly 
fliewing  them  peojilc    cf  fafll  a    wiIJ    ; 

them  defpife  them  ;   you  will  filJ  them  with  difguft 
at  theirmaxims,  averfion  at  their  fentiments, 
contempt  for  their  vain  galîantries  :  you  will    in- 
fpire them  with  a  nobler  ambition,  that  cf  r 
ing  over  great  and  magnaniinous  '  .  the 

ambition   of  the  Spartan  women,  w  ,  to 

comm.ind  men. 

Women  incefiantly  cry,  that  \ve  bring  the 
to  nothing  hut  v  1  coquetry;  thaï  we  in- 

antly  amufe  thcm  with  childiffa  :  .  in  order 

l  )  remain  more 
us  vri  fil  theca 

wetaxthem.     \  \    ; 

l 
1,1  ''»  ';;  think  pr<  C0I- 

:    ulll>  nid  to   ( 

.ore 
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STtRefr    affectation  captivâtes  us;    if  the  art  they 

leam  frorn  von  attracls  and  fîatters  us;  if  wc  love 
to  fee  them  drefTed  withtafle;  if  \ve  fufter  tliem 
to  fharpen  at  Leifure  the  wc\ipons  with  which  they 
iubdue  us?  Bring  them  up  like  men  ;  they  will 
confent  to  tlîis  with  ail  their  hearts;  the  more  they 
will  want  to  be  like.  them,  the  Igfs  will  they  govern 
them;  and  it  ts  then  that  they  will  be  truiy  the 
mailers. 

By  depriving  women  of  the  amufements  of  fijig- 
ing  and  dancing,  and  ail  other  pleafures,  we  make 
them  inélégant  and  aukward,  fcolds,  and  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  live  with.  For  my  part,  I  fhould  wiflï 
•a  voung  Enghihwoman  to  cultivate  every  agreeable 
accompli fhinent  to  pleafe  her  hufband,  with  as 
m-.:h  a&duttY  as  a  yi  anefe  cultivâtes  them 

foi  the  feraglio  at  Ifpahan.  It  is  faid,  that  hafbarids 
are  not  very  anxious  that  their  wivesfhould  poïTefs 
thofe  talents  :  I  readily  believe  it  ;  when  thefe  ta- 
lents, far  from  beingemployed  to  pleafe  them,  ierve 
only  as  a  hait  to  draw  to  their  houfes  a  fet  of  difli- 
pated  young  men,  to  difhonour  them».  But  do  you 
tbink,  that  a  difcreet  and  amiable  woman,  adorned 
with  thefe  talents,  and  who  was  to  employ  them 
for  the  amufement  of  her  hufband,  wouhi  not  con- 
tribute  to  the  happinefs  of  his  life,  and  prevent 
him,  when  he  left  his  ftudy,  quite  fatigued  and 
fpent,  from  goi ng  to  feek  amufement  from  home  ? 
Hasnobcdy  ever  feenanyhappy  families  thus  unit- 

ed* 
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thing  toward  ■    of  the  I  et 

them  fay,  wrhether  th    .■  nfi  leti 
whh      •  a   fociety,    if  the  innoc 
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CONJUGAL    SOCIETY. 

A  HE  focial  relation  of  the  fexes  is  admirable. 
From  this  fociety  refults  a  moral  being,  of  which 
the  vvoman  is  the  eye,  and  the  m  an  the  arm,  but 
with  fuch  a  dépendance  on  one  another,  that  it  is 
from  the  man  that  the  woman  learns  what  {lie  muft 
fee;  and  from  the  woman  that  the  man  learns  what 
hemuftdo.  If  the  woman  was  as  capable  as  the 
man  of  tracing  caufes,  and  the  man  pofTefTed  as  well 
as  her  the  talent  of  entering  into  minute  détails,  àl- 
ways  independent  of  each  other,  they  vvouldlive  in 
continuai  difcord,  and  their  fociety  would  not  fab- 
fjft.  But  in  the  harmony  which  reigns  between 
them,  every  thing  tends  to  the  common  end,  and 
none  ofthem  knows  which  contributes  the  moft  ; 
each  foliows  the  impulfe  of  the  other  ;  they  both 
obey,  and  they  are  both  mafters. 

The  empire  of  a  woman,  is  an  empire  of  mild- 
nefs,  addrefs,  and  complaifance ;  her  orders  are 
carefTes,  her  menaces  tears.  She  ought  to  reign  in 
herhoufe  like  a  Miniiler  of  State,  by  making  her- 
ielf  commanded  to  do  what  fhe  wifhes.  Tn  this 
refpecl,  it  is  certain  that  thebeft  conducled  fnmilies 
are  thofe  where  the  woman  is  pofTefîed  of  the  moit. 

autliority» 
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authority.  But,  wben  flic  does  not  liften  to  the 
voicc  of  lier  lord  and  mailer  ;  whcn  fhe  ufurps  the 
right  of  commandmg  hcrfclf,  there  never  refaits 
any  thing  from  tins  diforder,  but  mifery,  fcandal, 
and  diflionour. 

I  am  acquaintcd  with  only  two  claffès  in  each 
fex  that  are  really  and efTentially  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another;  one  of  people  vvho  refleâ  ;  the  r  | 
of  people  who  do  not  reflect;  and  this  différence 
proceeds  almoll  folely  from  éducation.  A  man  of 
the  tirilof  thefe  dalles  ought  never  to  form  an  al- 
liance with  a  woman  of  the  laft  :  for  he  lofes  the 
greateft  chann  of  ibeiety,  when  his  wife  can 
no  part  in  his  rrlleclions.  Thofe  per«ple  who  pafs 
their  whole  life  in  working  for  their  maintenance, 
hâve  no  other  ideas  than  thofe  of  their  labour,  or 
intereft,  and   ail    their  i  m$  to  lie  in  tl 

hngers  ends.  This  ignorar.ee  is  neither  hurtful 
to  probity  nor  morals  ;  it  is  often  conducive  to 
both. 

We  are  often,  by  means  of  reflecïion,  led 
compound  with  our  dutv,  and  we  conclud". 
ftituting  a  jargon  things« 

pond 

loibphers  :    there    i<   do  need   to    fl  [ 

book  <>[  offices  to  be  a   jufl  r.'  m  ;  the 

moit  virtuoua   of  al] 

p  il 

,    that   a  ( 
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•crcourfc  of  man  and  wife  agrecable  ;  and  it  is  r. 
melancholy  thing  foi"  a  father  of  a  familv,  who 
loves  Ii is  borne,  to  be  obliged  to  live  m  it  by  him- 
felf,  and  to  find  nobody  wbo  can  underftand  him. 

Befides,  bow  will  a  woman,  who  is  not  in  tbe 
babit  of  refledring,  bring  up  lier  cbildren  ?  How 
will  fhe  difeern  what  is  rigbt  r  How  will  fhe  mftil 
into  tbem  tbofe  virtues  with  which  ibe  is  unac- 
xpainted,  or  of  the  merit  of  which  fhe  bas  no  idea  ? 
She  will  on'y  know  how  to  flatter,  or  menace 
tbem,  and  make  tbem  either  infolent,  or  coward- 
iv  :  fhe  will  either  make  tbem  à#e£ted  monkies,  or 
thoughtlefs  blockbeads  ;  never  fenfible  or  amiable 
cbildren. 

It  is  not  rigbt,  tkenfore,  for  a  man  of  éduca- 
tion, to  marry  a  woman  of  no  éducation,  and  con- 
ïequently  one  of  a  rank,  in  which  it  is  impofïîble 
that  a  woman  of  éducation  fhould  be  fonnd. 

But  I  fhould  prefer  a  tboufand  timés  a  fi  m  pie 
and  unpolifhed  girl,  to  a  learned  and  witty  lady, 
who  would  corne  and  eftablifh  in  m  y  houle  a  lite- 
raiy  tribunal,  of  which  fhe  would  make  berfelf  tbe 
prefident.  A  learned  wife  is  the  feourge  of  her  huf- 
band,  herchildren,  her  friends,  her  ferrants,  and 
of  ail  the  world.  The  fublime  élévation  of  her 
great  genius,  makes  her  difdain  ail  the  duties  of  a 
woman,  and  fhe  begins  always  by  making  l.erfelf, 
like  Mademoifelle  de  L'Enclos,   a  man. 

Abroad, 
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greatefl  of  ail  misfortunes  :  this  fentiment,  far 
from  wearing  ofT,  continually  increafes,  and  turns 
to  hatred.  Such  a  marriage  is  hell  ;  it  would  be 
far  better  to  be  dead,  tban  thus  united. 

A  médium  is  defirable  in  eyery  thing,  beauty 
not  excepted.  An  agreeable  perfon,  that  prepofTefTes 
us  in  its  favour,  which  does  not  infpire  love,  but 
efteem,  is  what  we  ought  to  prefer;  it  does  not 
préjudice  the  hufband,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to 
both.  The  grâces  do  not  fade  like  beauty  ;  they 
hâve  life,  and  are  continually  renewed  ;  and,  thirty 
years  after  marriage,  a  virtuous  and  élégant  womàn 
pleafes  her  hufband  as  much  as  thefirft  day. 

Dîfparity  of  fortune  and  rank,  is  obliterated  and 
confounded  in  marriage,  and  contributes  nothing  to 
happinefs;  but  temper  and  difpoiition  remain,  and 
it  is  through  them  that  we  are  either  happy  or  un- 
happy.  The  child  who  has  no  rule  but  love, 
choofes  ill  ;  the  father  who  has  no  rule  but  opinion, 
choofes  ftill  worfe. 

Can  we  live  when  married,  as  if  fingle?  Do  not 
both  equailv  partake  of  whatever  bleffings,  or  mis- 
fortunes  happens  to  them  ;  and  do  not  the  vexations 
they  infiidt  on  each  other,  always  fall  upon  the 
party  who  caufes  them  ? 

The  receipt  againft  indifférence,  after  marriage, 
is  fimpîe  and  eafy  ;  it  is  only  to  continue  to  be  lo- 
yers when  hufband  and  wife.  The  knot  which  we 
endqavour  to  tie  too  clofe,  breaks;   this  is   what 

happens 
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happeni  to  that  cf  roarriage,  whcn  wc  wanl 

givc  it  more  ftrength  than  it  OUght  to  hâve. 

The  fiiL-lity  which  it  requires  of  both,  il  the 
moft  facred  of  ail  rights  ;  hut  the  power  it  giv<  , 
each  over  the  other,  is  funerfluous.  Conftraiot 
and  love  agrée  ill  together,  and  pleafure  is  not  to 
he  commanded.  It  is  not  fo  much  pofleffion  w 
(  loys,  u  fubjeâion.  If  you  wi(h  to  be  a! . 
lover  of  your  wite,   !  aysyourm;:- 

andherown.     Be  a  happy  but  a  refpeûful  fa 
obf  un  every   fhing  I  ,   v.        ut  rem: 

thing  frora  duty;  and  let  the  fraallei 
miidered  not  as  :  ight,  but  as  indulgence  : 
always,  that  even  in  marriag 
only  legitimate  when  defirc  is  mol 

I.ovc  is  not  alwa 

:  I 
,   not  fo  '. 
■   per,  is  :  ; 

akhougl 
notb 
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,cc  any  body  but  themfelves  ;  they  are  inceflantly 

occupied  vvith  one  another;  and  the  only  thing 
'they  know  how  to  do,  is  to  love  one  another.   This 

is  not  fufficient  for  man  and  wife,  who  hâve  fo  ma- 

ny  other  duties  to  fulfil. 

Is  there  in  the  world  a  more  affecling  or  refpecl:- 
•able  fight,  than  thaï  of  a  mother  of  a  family,  fur- 

rounded  by  lier  children,  regulating  her  domeftic 
affairs,  procuring  to  her  hufband  a  happy  life,  and 
governing  her  houfe  with  difcretion  ?  It  is  there  that 
ihe  fhews  herfelf  in  ail  the  dignity  of  a  virtuous  wo- 
man  ;  it  is  there  that  fhe  really  jnfpires  refpedr, 
and  that  beauty  honourably  fhares  the  hommage 
paid  to  virtue.  A  houfe,  when  the  miftreis  of  it 
is  out,  is  a  body  without  a  foui,  which  foon  falls 
into  corruption  :  a  woraan,  out  of  her  houfe,  lofes 
her  greateft  luftre,  and  when  itript  of  her  real  or- 
naments,  (lie  fhews  herfelf  vvith  indecency. 

It  is  not  only  the  inlereft  of  hufbands,  but  the 
common  intereit  of  ail  men,  that  the  purity  of 
marriage  fhould  be  preferved  inviolate.  Eveiy 
time  that  two  lovers  are  united  by  folemn  vovvs,  a 
tacit  engagement  takes  place  among  ail  men,  to 
refpe6l  this  facred  tie,  to  honour  in  them  the  con- 
jugal faith  ;  and  this  appears  to  me  a  very  itroiig 
reafon  againft  clandeftine  marriages,  which,  bear- 
ing  no  marks  of  this  union,  expofe  innocent  hearfs 
to  the  danger  of  feeling  an  adulterous  flame.  The 
public  are  in  fome  meafure  anfwerable  for  an  agrée» 

ment 
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ment  made  in  their  prefenee,  and  ivc  may  fay  t!:at 
the  honour  ofa  v:.  jman  il  under  thel;;ecial 

protection  of  ail  good  peopie.       -  )re,  whr; 

tiares  to  corrupt  lier,   fins    luit    of   ail,    becau*- 
mjkes  lier  (In,   and    becaute  bofl  alvvays  ' 
the  crimes  of  which  lie  il  I 
direclly  hinilclf,  becauic  ht  violai 
facrcd  t'ait  h   of  îuarria^e,   witfcou!   wfaicb, 
fubûfi  in  the  lrgiunuit.j  çrdec  of  tau 
tiirs. 

A  virtuous   woman   fhould  not    onlv   merit 
Jove  of  lier  bufband,  but   obtam    it  :  il  1 
har,   Aie  i^  blameable  ;   and  \v  nnocent,   Aie 

is   curable  the  moment  []-.:■  is   fui 

e  u  among  the  number  ties. 

live   retired  .  ..ratej 

from  men  r  S  irons  ton 

10  fbppofe  th.it  it  u  from  motives  dn 
d  to   avoid  t! 
unworthy    fears 

SUld  a  mother  ofa  îa- 
mily,   continunlly    furrouiuled   \vi:h   < 
QOlifi     • 

'de  dutiej   of  n.iture.      \S  hat 
men,    is   nature 

il  ;  it  is 
.     \ 
thinl  ir  ; 
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créâtes  at  once,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  both  defire 
and  refpect,  and  ferves,  fo  to  fpeak,  at  once  for 
coquetry  and  virtue.  This  is  why  hufbands  them- 
felves  are  not  exempt  from  this  rule.  This  is 
the  reafon  why  the  moft  modefl  women  preferve 
in  gênerai  the  greateft  afcendancy  over  their  huf- 
bands, becaufe  when  afïiiled  by  this  wife  and  dif- 
creet  referve,  equally  diftant  from  caprice  and 
from  refufals,  they  know  how,  even  in  the  bofom 
of  the  tendereit  union,  to  keep  them  at  a  proper 
diftance,  and  prevent  them  from  ever  being  cloyed 
with  them. 

"\Yhatever  précautions  \ve  may  take,  pofTefïion 
deftroys  pleafures,  and  love  fooner  than  any  of 
another  ktnd.  But,  when  love  has  lafted  a  great 
while,  a  pleafing  habit  hlls  up  the  void,  and  the 
pleafures  of  mutual  confidence  fucceed  to  the  tran- 
fports  of  paffion.  Children  form  between  thofe 
who  hâve  given  them  their  exiftence,  an  union  not 
lefs  agreeable,  and  often  much  ftronger  than  that 
of  love. 

From  lèverai  reafons  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  the  father  ought  to  command  in  his  fa- 
milv.  Firft  of  ail,  authority  fliould  not  be  equal 
between  the  father  and  mother.  No  ;  it  is  ne- 
cerTary  that  the  government  fhould  be  one,  and 
that  amidfr  différent  opinions,  there  fliould  be  one 
preponderating  voice,  that  may  décide.  However 
Jlight  we  may  fuppofe  the  infirmities  peculiar  to 

women, 
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womcn,  ai   th<  y  always  cnufc  an  intcrv:.' 

on,  tliis   is  a  fufficiuit  r<afon  to  cxclude  t. 
from  tins  pre-eminence  :  for  whcn  the  fcale  is  ex- 
ailly  even,  a  ftraw  is  lufiîcicnt  to   turn   it. 
further,  thc  hufband  ought  to  infpc6l  the  coi: 
of  !.  lie  it  it  necëflary  for  him  to  1) 

tain  that  the  children  that  he  il  obligea  to  ack:. 

i  not  l>clong  to  any  body  but 
him.      The  nothing  fimilur  to    : 

haï  the  hulband.     3 Jly, 

The  childietl  fhould  obey  the    fat  lier,   firft, 
necelfity,  and    next   from    gratitude:  aftex  haviog 
ail  thcir  wants  fupplied  hv  him,  dur 
,   they  onght  to   facrihce  the  otlu 
for  his.      4tli!y,    "W  ith   regard   to   icrvants, 
owe  their  fervicea  in  exchai 
ice,    with  this  provifoj  tl 

irgaÎDj  fo  ioon  as  il  ctaiès  to  fuit  them. 
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Duty  of  Mothers. 

J.  HE  duty  incumbent  on  women  of  fuckling 
their  own  children,  is  not  to  he  doubted  ;  but  iù 
is  a  matter  of  difpute,  whether  in  the  contempt  in 
which  they  hold  it,  it  is  the  famé  for  the  child  to 
be  fed  with  their  milk  or  with  that  of  anotlier  r  I 
take  this  queftion,  of  which  phyficians  are  the 
judges,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  wifhes  ot 
the  ladies;  and,  for  my  part,  I  fhould  certainly 
think,  that  it  is  better  for  a  child  to  fuck  ths  milk 
ot  a  healthy  nurfe,  th.m  of  an  unîwaldiy  motîj-t, 
if  there  were  any  addîtional  harm  to  be  apprehend* 
ed  from  the  bloodof  which  he  is  formed. 

But  fhould  the  queftion  only  be  dtbated  on  the 
fuie  of  what  regards  his  conftitution;  and  basa  child 
lefs  need  of  the  care  of  his  mother,  than  of  her 
breaft  ?  Other  women,  nay  even  mère  anjmals,  may 
fupply  it  with  the  milk  (lie  withholds;  but  mater- 
nai   tendernefs    is    not   to  he  fupplied.     She  who 

fjckles  the  child  of  another,  initead  of  herovvn,  is 
a  bad  mother,  How,  therefore,  can  me  be  a  good 
nurfe?  She  may  become  fo,  but  it  will  be  flowly  ; 
habit  muft  fârft  of  ail  change  nature  ;  and  the  child, 
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gave  him  life,  as  he  does  her  who  fed  him  with  lier 
milk. 

No  mother,  no  child.  The  duties  of  botri  are 
reciprocul  ;  and,  if  they  are  neglecled  on  one  fide> 
they  will  not  be  properly  fulfilled  on  the  other.  \A 
child  onght  to  love  its  mother,  before  it  knows 
that  it  ought.  If  the  voice  of  nature  and  blood  is 
not  fortified  by  habit  and  tendernefs,  it  is  extin- 
guifhed  in  thefirft  years,  and  the  heart  dies,  fo  to 
fpeak,  before  it  is  well  boni.  We  are,  frcm  the 
iîrft  ilep,  out  of  nature. 

Nature  is  alfo  abandoned,  though  by  an  oppofite 
road,  when,  inftead  of  negledling  the  duties  of  a 
mother,  a  woman  carries  them  to  extrêmes;  when 
{lie  makes  an  idol  of  her  child  ;  when  fhe  increafes 
and  feeds  its  weaknefs,  to  prevent  it  from  feeling 
ir,  and,  hoping  to  withdraw  him  from  the  laws 
of  nature,  carefully  endeavours  to  avert  from  him 
i  ircry  painful  incident,  without  reflecling  how  ma- 
ny  future  accidents  and  périls  fhe  accumulâtes  on 
lus  head,  for  a  few  inconveniences,  from  which  flie 
preferves  him  for  a  moment  !  And  how  barbarous 
a  précaution  it  is,  to  extend  the  weaknefs  of  child- 
hoocl  to  the  fatigues  of  mature  years.  Thetis,  fo 
fays  the  fable,  to  render  her  fon  invulnérable, 
plunged  him  into  the  Styx.  This  allegory  is  beau- 
tiful  and  clear.  The  cruel  mothers,  of  whom  I 
ara  fpeaking,  acl  dirTerently  ;  by  continually  plung- 
ing  their  children  in  effeminacv,  they  prépare  them 

to 
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to  fuïïcr;  tliey  open  their  pores  to  ail  k;n<:    I 
of  whi<  '.i  they  wiil  not  fail  to  bc  ihe  prey  t  ben  I 
are  grown  up. 

on  tîie  dur  y  of  mol 
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of  domeflic  life  are  the  beft  antidote  to  bacî  morals. 
The  noife  of  children,  which  is  thought  importu- 
nate,  becomes  agreeable  ;  it  renders  the  father  and 
mother  more  necefTary,  and  more  dear  to  one  an- 
cther  ;  it  ftrengthens  the  conjugal  knot.  When  a 
family  is  lively  and  anima'ed,  domeftic  cares  are 
the  deareft  occupation  of  the  wife,  ajid  the  moft 
agreeable  amufement  of  the  hufband.  Therefore, 
if  this  fingle  abufe  were  correcled,  therewould  foon 
refult  a  gênerai  reformation  ;  nature  would  foon 
Te-afîume  ail  her  rights.  Let  women  once  again 
become  mothers,  men  will  foon  become  fathers  and 
hufbands. 


Duty 
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tint  he  will  fhed  many  bitter  tears  for  his  fault, 
but  will  never  be  confoled. 

But  what  is  that  rich  man  about,  that  father 
of  a  famiîy,  fo  full  of  bufinefs,  that  he  is  obliged, 
lie  fays,  to  neglect  his  children  ?  He  pays  another 
man,  to  fulfil  thofe  cares  which  are  to  himfelf  a 
burden. 

Vénal  foui!  doft  tliou  think  thou  canft  give, 
with  ail  thy  money,  another  father  to  thy  fon  ? 
Do  not  deceive  thyfelf  ;  it  is  not  even  a  mafïer 
that  thou  giveft   him,  it  is  a  valet. 

A  father,  who  felt  the  real  worth  of  a  good 
mafter,  would  corne  to  the  refolution  of  doing 
without  him;  for  he  wculd  hâve  more  trouble  to 
iind  him,  than  to  become  fo  himfelf.  Does  he  wifh 
to  make  himfelf  a  friend  ?  Let  him  bringup  his  fon 
to  be  one  r  He  will  then  be  difpenfed  from  feeki ng 
him  elfewhere,  and  nature  will  hâve  already  gone 
half  way  towards  it. 


E  D  U- 
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dretl.     Always   addrefs   women    in  préférence   to 

men,  therefore,    in  your    treatifes   on    éducation  ; 

for,   befides  that  they  hâve  an  opportunity  oflook- 

ing  more  narrowly  into  it  tban  men,  and  that  they 

hâve  a  greater  influence,  the  fuccefs  of  it  interefts 

them  much  more,  fmce  almoft  ail  widows  are  left 

to  the  mercy  of  their  children,  and  that  they  then 

make  them  fmartly  feel  the  gocd  or  bad  effefts  of 

the  principles  they  hâve  inftilled  into  them.     The 

laws,  always  fo  much  taken  up  with  fortunes,  and 

fo  little  with  perfons,  becaufe  their  only   object   is 

peace,  notvirtue,  do  not  inveft  mothers  with  fuffir 

cient  authority.     Notwithftanding  this,  their  fitu- 

ation  is  more  fiable  than  that  of  fathers  ;   their  du- 

ties  are  more  laborious  ;  their  cares  contribute  more 

to  the  good  order  of  their  family  ;  and  they  hâve 

in  gênerai  more  attachment  for  their   children  < — 

There  are  fome  cafés,   in  which,  if  a  fon  fhould  he 

•wanting  in  refpecî:  to  his  father,  he  might  in  fome 

'  meafuie  be  excufable  ;    but    if,    on   any   occafion 

vvhatever,  a  child  fhould  be  unnatural  enough   to 

forget  his  duty  tovvards  his  mother,  to  her  who  car- 

ried  him  in  her  womb,  who  fed  him  with  her  milk; 

who,  for  years,    forgot  herfelf  to    thirik  on   him 

alone;  we  fhould   haften   to    ftifle  this  wretch,  as 

a  monfter  unworthy  offeeing  thelight. 

He  who  knows  beft  how  to   fupport   the   blef- 
fings  and   the  calamities  of  this  life,    is  the   beft 
educated  :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  true  édu- 
cation 
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cation  conflits  Icfi  in  precept»,    than    m   j 

tice. 

If  Rfen  grew  to  the  foi]  of  a  cotintry;    if  | 
famefeoibn  Iftfted  ail   theyearj  if  tbc  fortune  of 

every  individual  was  fo  difpofed,  as  ncv-r  to 

the prtfent  fyftVm  of  éducation  wou!d,  încert 
rcfpc*6ls,  begood.     The  child  edacated  in 

dation,   and  never  quitting  it,  could  not  be  expofed 
to  the  inconvenances  of  anot: 

Dut,  confidering  the  mutabrlity  of  human 
faits  ;  conhV  and  un  t  of 

whicli  overf-ts  evrrv  th  ng  in 
tlw  courte  of  a  lin-!:  n,  cm  mt  conceive 

a  more  ridicoloui  i  hicatingachi 

as  if  lie  w  r  tn  go  out   of  bis  room,   as   if  he 
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hisown  |  If  thil  nnhappy  being  takes  one 
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ture  impofes  on  man  ;  and  this,  not  only  that  lie 
may  be  fenfible  of  what  is  done  to  lighten  that  yoke, 
but,  chiefly,  that  he  may  early  be  acquainted  with 
the  fituation  in  which  Providence  has  pîaced  him  ; 
tliat  he  may  not  elevate  himfelf  above  his  frrengtîi, 
and  that  nothing  human  may  appear  il  range  to 
him. 

Confign  the  éducation  of  man  to  man,  and  not 
to  what  does  not  belong  to  him.  Do  you  not 
perceive,  that  by  endeavouring  to  fcrm  him  ex- 
elufively  for  one  fituation,  you  render  him  totaily 
ufelefs  for  any  other  ;  and  if  it  pleafes  fortune,  you 
hâve  only  laboured  to  make  him  miferabîe. 

Throw  ail  the  lefTons  of  young  people  into  ac- 
tion, rather  than  into  diicourfe.  Let  tliem  learn 
nothing  from  books,  which  expérience  might  teach 
them. 

The  pédant  and  the  preceptor  fay  nearly  the 
famé  things:  but  the  firll  fays  them  on  ail  occa- 
fions  ;  tlie  fécond  only  fays  them,  when  he  is  fure 
cf  their  efFecl. 
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other  bodies  befîdes  ours,  and  it  isonlyby  moving 
ourfelves,  that  \ve  acquire  the  idea  of  diftance.  It 
is  becaufe  a  child  has  not  this  idea,  that  he  extends 
his  hand  indiffererîtly  to  reach  the  objedl  that 
touches,  or  that  which  is  at  fome  diflance  from 
him.  This  effort  which  he  makes,  appears  to  you 
a  fign  of  power,  an  order  which  he  gives  the  obje& 
to  corne  near,  or  to  you  to  bring  it  to  him.  Not 
at  ail  ;  it  is  on] y  the  famé  objedts  which  he  faw  firfl 
in  his  brain,  then  in  his  eyes,  and  which  he  fées  at 
length  by  his  hand  ;  and  he  does  not  conceive  any 
extent,  but  what  he  cari  reach.  Be  careful,  there- 
fore,  tô  take  him  often  out,  to  move  him  from  onô 
place  to  another,  in  order  to  make  him  fc-el  the 
Change  of  places,  and  to  tëach  him  to  judgé  of 
ifftfctfftfc  W&tto  he  tajgNti  to  be  eonfcimu  ©f 
theie,  you  muft  change  your  method,  and  only 
cnrry  him  where  you  pîeafe  :  for,  when  he  is  no 
longer  deceived  by  his  fenfes,  the  efforts  he  makes 
change  with  their  caufe. 

The  uneafinefs  caufed  by  any  wants,  isexprefTci 
by  figns,  when  the  affiftance  of  others  is  neceflary 
to  fupply  it.  Frcm  this  proceeds  the  cries  of  chil- 
dren.  They  cry  a  great  deal  :  this  is  well  ordered, 
becaufe  ail  their  fenfations  are  real  :  when  they  are 
agreeabîe,  they  enjoy  them  infilence;  when  they 
are  difagreeable,  they  fay  fo  in  their  language,  ani 
aflv  for  relief.  Therefore,  fo  long  as  they  are 
awake,  they  can  hardly  remain  in  a  ftate  of  indif- 
férence. 
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prefTion.  Such,  precifely,  is  the  fort  of  ilgns  which 
is  proper  to  an  âge,  vvhen  they  hâve  only  corporal 
wants  :  fenfations  are  exprefTed  by  grimaces,  and 
fentiments  by  looks. 

Children's  firfl  tears  areprayers;  ifwedo  not 
take  care,  they  foon  become  orders.  They  begin 
by  craving  afliftance,  they  end  vvith  commanding 
it.  Thus,  from  their  own  weaknefs,  from  whence 
they  at  hrfr.  dérive  the  fentiment  of  their  depen- 
dence;  they  afterwards  acquire  the  idea  of  power 
and  dominion  :  but  this  idea  being  lefs  excited  by 
their  wants  than  by  our  fervices,  hère  we  may  be- 
gin to  perceive  the  moral  eirecls,  the  direct  caufe 
et  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature  :  and  we  per- 
ceive how  neceflary  it  is  from  this  early  period  to 
difeover  the  fecret  motive  of  their  actions,  or  their 
cries. 

VThen  a  child  makes  an  effort,  and  extends  his 
hand,  he  thinks  he  mail  attain  the  ohject,  becaufe 
he  does  not  eftimate  its  diftance  :  he  is  in  an  error  ; 
but,  vhen  he  cries  at  the  famé  time  chat  he  extends 
his  hand,  he  is  then  no  longer  deceived  vvith  refpect 
to  the  diftance  ;  he  commands  the  object  to  ap- 
preach,  or  y  ou  to  bring  it  to  him.  In  the  firit 
café,  carry  him  to  the  object  ftowly,  and  by  d^- 
grées  ;  io  the  fécond,  do  not  even  feem  to  hear 
him  :  the  more  he  cries,  the  lefs  you  ought  to  at- 
tend to  him.  ît  is  very  efTential  to  teach  him  be- 
times,  neither  to  command  men,  becaufe  he  is  not 

their 
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their  mafler  ;  not  things,  becaufe  they  do  not  hear 
him.      Thereforc,  wben  a  child  defirei   fomething 
that  be  fccs,  and  that  you  cboofe  to  give  him, 
better  to  carry  tbe  clnld  to  thc  objeâ,   whatev 
is,  than  to  carry  it  to  thc  child  :  be  drawi  from  tins 
praclice  a  conclufion  faited  to  Ils  âge,  an  . 
no  otber  metbod  of  fuggeiting  it  to  him. 

A  child  wants  to  mifplace  every  thing  which  he 
fées  ;  be  breaks  every  thing  that  he  can  rcacli  ;  be 
fqueezcs  a  bird  as  be  would  fqueeze  a  ftone,  and 
fmotbers  it,  without  kno  .  iat  be  is  doing. — 

Why  docs  be  do  fo  ?  Pïiilofophy  will  account  for  it 
from  tbe  vices  natural  to    mari,   fuch    as  pi 
fpirit  of  ruling,  itjt-love,  and   the   wickednefi   of 
man  ;  the  fentiment  of  i:s  weaknefs. 
remlers  tbe  cbikl  anxions  to  do  fome  z£i  of  ilrer 
and  to  prove  to  h  %  power.      But,   behold  an 

inhrm,    and  broken   down    old  m   ■  . 
by  thc  circle  of  human  lifc  to  tl  ofchtld- 

bood  ;  be  not  only  rcm.iins  quite  ftill  and  immove- 
,  be  irani  n  to  do  tbe 
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dv'mg  in  the  other  :  eue  begins  to  form,  the  other 
to  penfh  ;  one  is  entenng  into  life,  the  cther  reced- 
ing  from  it.  The  declining  power  of  activity  is 
concentrated  in  the  heart  of  the  old  man  ;  in  that 
of  thechild  it  is  fuperabundant,  and  ftrikes  out- 
ward.  He  feels,  fo  to  fpeak,  life  enough  to  ani- 
mate  every  thing  which  funounds  him.  "Whether 
he  does,  or  uncioes,  r.  is  ail  the  famé  ;  it  is  fufficient 
that  he  changes  the  ftate  of  things,  and  every  change 
is  an  action.  It  he  feems  to  hâve  a  greater  incli- 
nation to  deftroy  than  to  make  anv  thing,  it  is  not 
from  mifchievoufnefs  ;  it  isbecaufe  the  action  which 
forms  any  thing  is  always  tedious  ;  and  becaufe  that 
which  deilroys,  beingmorerapid,  is  more  fuitable  to 
his  vivacity.  At  the  lame  tin.ethat  the  author  of  na- 
ture endows  children  with  this  active  principie,  he 
takes  care  that  it  ihail  not  hevery  inconvénient,  by 
giving  them  little  fïrength  to  exercife  it.  But  as 
ioon  as  they  are  capable  cf  confidering  thciearound 
them,  as  initruments  that  it  is  in  their  power  to 
employ,  they  make  ufe  of  them  to  follow  their  in» 
clmations,  and  to  make  up  for  their  own  want  of 
itrength.  Thus  it  is  that  they  become  difagreeable, 
tyrants,  imperious,  Ul  difpofed,  and  unruly  ;  a 
progrefs  which  docs  not  proceed  from  a  natural  in- 
clination to  command,  but  which  gives  it  them  ; 
for  we  need  not  long  expérience,  to  feel  howagree- 
able  it  is  to  a6t  throughothers,  and  by  only  moving 
our  tongue,  to  fet  the  whole  univei  fe  in  motion. 

As 
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As  \ve  grow  up,  veacquii 
lci's  wûi 
felvai       I 

minncr,    in    (r(]ui!ihi  iu:n,     and 

othn  a;t  ivit  v  thau  wli.it   i 

v.i'ini.      But  te    of  commaml.ng  is  no 

tingutfhed  witl»  tlie   nrcef&ty  • 

j  iod    il.ittt:rs    klt-love,    and  et. 

iies  it  :  thus  fancj 
nion  and  préjudice  take  their  firft  : 

'i  h-  ^q  the 

B  :   lct  ui  lee 
w  lut  we  muit  ves  in  it. 

Kar  ti  jous    ftrength,   c 

dren  havi-  n< 

ture  ,   \\  '.'it-  llfe  i 

tlioîo  winch  nati 

cann  in  abufe. 

V<  untS  ; 

tuer  m  underftand 

:id  maxim. 
We  mufl  confine  i 

l  th- 
OC  unira: 

•uic.       'I 

at 
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at  an  agewhen  they  are  unacquainted  vvith  diilimu- 
lation,  what  proceeds  immediately  from  nature,  and 
what  proceeds  from  opinion.     Fourth  maxim. 

The  true  fpirit  of  thefe  rules,  is,  to  allow  to  chil- 
dren  more  real  liberty  and  lefs  power  ;  to  let  them 
do  more  of  themfelves,  and  to  exact  lefs  from  others. 
Thus,  by  accuitoming  themfelves  early  to  confine 
their  defires  to  their  ftrength,  they  will  not  be  great- 
ly  affecled  with  the  privation  of  what  is  not  in  their 
power. 

The  child,  who  is  ncquainted  with  nonebut  phy- 
fical  wants,  only  cries  when  he  fufTers,  and  this  is 
agréât  advantage;  becaufe  we  know  by  that  thc 
very  moment  that  he  ftands  in  necd  of  afliftance, 
and  we  ought  not  to  lofe  a  moment  in  givingithim, 
if  pcfîîble.  But,  if  vou  cannot  relieve  him,  remain 
quiet,  without  coaxing,  in  order  to  appeafe  him  : 
your  carefîes  will  not  cure  his  belly-ach  ;  but  he 
wiîl  remember  what  he  muiî  do  to  be  carefTed  ;  and 
ifhe  once  knows  how  to  engrois  your  attention 
when  he  pleafes,  he  then  becomes  your  mafler,  and 
ail  is  lofr. 

Long  fits  of  crying  in  a  child,  who  is  neither 
fick  nor  confïned,  and  who  wants  for  nothing,  pro- 
ceed  from  cuftom,  and  obflinacy  :  they  are  not  the 
woik  of  nature,  but  of  his  nurfe,  who,  not  being 
abîe  to  fuffer  the  importunity  of  his  cries,  makes 
them  more  fréquent,  without  thinking,  that  in  order 

to 
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to  Qience  a  child  to-day,   we  excite  him    to  rrj  a 
It  deal  more  to-morrow. 

The  only  niethod  of  curing  or  prev^nting  thit 
habit,  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  None  lik 
give  themielvcs  uielels  trouble:  not  even  children. 
They  are  obllmate  in  wiiat  they  alteirpt  ;  but  if  yon 
poffels  more  fleadinefs,  than  they  do  ftubborn 
they  are  difguiled,  and  leave  it  off.  ït  is  thus  that 
we  fpare  their  tears,  and  that  we  accuflom  ihem  ne- 
VCr  to  (lie J  anv,    but  wtien  pain  forces  them  toit. 

Jl-nvever,  when  they  cry  from  whim,  or  obfti- 
nacy,  a  iure  methoil  to  prevent  them  from  continu- 
iiig  fo  to  do,  is,  totakt  off  their  attention  with  fome 
agreeable  or  flriking  ohje<5r,  which  may  Biakc  them 
forget  that  they  wanted  to  cry. 

Mofl  nui  ils  excel  in  tins  ait,   and  when  properîy 
managed,    it  is  very  ufeful  :    but  it  il  of  the  gr- 
cenfequence  that  the  child  (hoald  net  our 

mu  ntion  ofdiverting  him,  and  thaï  he  ihould  amufa 
bimièlf,  withoutknowing  that  n  \    :nk. 

ofhnn  :   but  in  tins  point  Blirfei  ire  vr  fia!. 

W  '     •  i  b  -gin  tO  fp 

:  il  ,  onc  ! 

'     * 

be  (ufitri  by  words,  w  by  Qk 

unk :  ex- 

| 

noe  the  i  o( 

children  bas 
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any  thing  thcught  of  to  lead  them,  but  émulation, 
jealoufy,  envy,  vanity,  eagernefs,  bafe  fear,  and 
ail  the  mofl  dangerous  pjfîions,  the  eafieft  to  Fer- 
ment, and  the  mofl  htted  to  corrupt  theheart,  even 
before  the  body  is  formed. 

Every  time  that  people  want  to  inftil  any  early 
inftru&ion  into  them,  they  plant  at  the  lame  time 
a  vice  in  the  bottom  of  their  heart.  Some  foolifh 
preceptors  think  they  do  vvonders,  in  making  them 
wicked,  in  order  to  teach  them  what  is  goodnefs  ; 
and  then  they  fay  to  us  gravely,  Such  is  man, — 
Yes,   fuch  is  the  man  that  thou  haft  made. 

Every  thing  has  been  tried,  excepting  one  :  the 
only  one  which  is  likely  to  fucceed,  freedom,  weli 
regulated.  We  muft  not  interfère  with  the  éduca- 
tion of  a  child,  when  we  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
clu dl  him  as  we  pleafe,  by  the  laws  alone  of  poflibi- 
Jity  and  impofiîbility.  The  limits  of  both  are 
equally  unknown  to  him  ;  we  extend  or  contracl 
them  around  him  juft  as  we  pleafe.  We  reftrain  or 
pufli  him  on  by  the  fimple  Iaw  of  neceflity,  with- 
outhisever  grumbling  :  we  render  him  complying 
and  docile  by  the  neceflity  of  things,  withoutgiving 
any  vice  an  opportunitv  of  growing  in  him  ;  for  the 
paffions  never  kindle,  fo  long  as  they  are  of  no  ef- 

fca 

The  firfl  impulfe  natural  to  man,  being  to  com- 
pare himfelf  with   evr  t  thing  that  furrounds  him, 
andto  difcover,  in  every  objecl  that  he  fce;,  ail  the 
2  fenfiblc 
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fenfiblequalitieswhich  may  bave  an] 
bii  firft  ituily  ii  a  luit  of  experknenfal, 
lofopliy,  relative  to  h:s  own  prcferfatjon,   sh   I 
which  he  Î9  diverted,  by  fpeculative  ftndiea, 

lie  has  difeovered  lus  place  lier 

dtheate  and    flexible    org.ms  may  adj  ift  I 

to  tlte  bodies  upon    winch  they    are    tO  aâ  ; 

.,   Jtill  uncorrupted,   are   exempt  frolD  ihe- 
fiont;   then  is  the  tlOM  fer    exerciling  the  ont 
theother,   to  the  f  mictions  for  winch  ihey  arc  f." 
then  is  the  time  to  le.im  the  fenftble  relations  \s .       | 
otherthingi  hâve  with  us.     As  e. 
entera into the  hmnan nnderftaadii  ;,bv  our 

fenfea,  the  fi  rit  anderAanil 
unilenlandinj;:  ir  U  bafis  tothe  in:- 

underibading    our  fi  i  philofophy 

our  feet,  our  banda,  our  eyes.     To  ïubftitute  booU 
to  ail  tins,   is  not  ttaching  !on  :   it  is  teach- 

tng  11a  to  make  ■  underftaiiatng  of  otl 

1  ^ng  us  I  aod  nevt: 

[liant  thoogl 

lions  inav    pfOCeed    fi 

dt  I  I  tbegreaù  (1  n  La*  ma 

witbcut  the  tho»  -  to 

i  orrtbal  accoor*,  Tbere  ia  no  - 
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fays,  are  not  to  him  what  they  are  to  us  ;  he  does 
*iot  affix  the  ùme  ideas  or  fenfe  to  them.  His  ideas, 
if  it  be  poflibl:  that  he  fliould  hâve  an  y,  hâve  in  his 
fnînd  neither  connexion  nororder;  there  is  nothing 
f.xed  or  determined  in  any  thing  which  he  th'mks. 
Examine  vcur  pretended  prodigy  :  at  fome  particu- 
lar  moments,  you  will  hnd  in  him  an  adlivity  and 
clearnefs  of  underftanding  which  could  almofl.  pene- 
trate  the  clouds.  But  in  gênerai,  this  famé  under- 
flanciing  wiil  appear  to  vou  weak,  ftupid,  and  as  if 
iurroumied  bv  a  thick  mift.  Sometimes,  they  out- 
ftrip  you,  at  other  times  they  bg  behind.  One 
minute,  you  would  fay  he  is  a  great  genius  ;  the 
next  he  is  a  fool.  You  would  both  times  be  mifta- 
ken  :  he  is  a  child,  a  voung  eagle,  who  cuts  the  air 
«Jne  moment,  and  falls  back  the  next,  into  the  place 
from  which  he  rofe. 

Man  hns  three  forts  of  voice,  nameïy,  thefpeak- 
ing  or  clear  vcice  ;  the  fmging  or  melodious  voice  ; 
and  the  pathetic  voice  or  emnhafis,  which  ferves  as 
a  language  to  the  paflîons,  and  which  animâtes  both 
finging  and  converfation.  A  child  poflèflès  thefe 
three  forts  of  voice,  as  wellas  man,  without  knovv- 
inghow  to  apply  or  combine  them  as  he  does:  lis 
laughs,  he  cries,  he  complains,  he  fjghs  ;  but  he 
knows  not  how  to  introduce  the  modulation  of  them 
into  the  two  other  voices.  Perfedt  melody  is  that 
which  unités  in  the  moft  perfeél  manner  thofe  three 

voice* 
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foroet.      Children   are  incapable  of  th. s   mefc 
and    tlieir   finging  haï    névei     an  y  foui,      N 

wben  rfaey  fpeak,   has  iheir  Unguage  an;.  • 
fit:    ihey   cry,   but   tbey   hâve   no  accent; 
as  th  difcouriet,  they 

hâve  little  expreflion  in  their  \ 

Giddy,  thowghtlefa   childrcn,   lorn 
îiinited   underftandings :    I   knoiv    no 
more  général)  or  mon  certain,  than  thi        S   thitig 
is  more  difficult  to  diftinguiib  in  infancy,  t 
ftupidity,   from  tliat    apparent    and  de. 
rîity,  which  indic  ■ 

therftrange,  that  the  tWO  l  Ihoulu'. 

a  Gmîlar  appearance,  and  yel  tbia  is  natnral;  for  m 
an  âge  in  which  a  man  haï  DOt  yel  nrv  real   i  . 
the  only  différence  which  appea:  s  betwéen  him 
haï  nny  genius,   an.l   bim  ffbo   has    nom,  is,  that 
the  latter    ncvtr  admit!    any   tbing  bal  faite  id 
and  thnt   the  flrft,   finding    them    ail    faite,   ad; 
none.     He   reièml  I     ,    therefore,   the   focl    (à 
that  one  is  capable  of  DOtbing,   and  that  the  other 
fnds  nothing    right.      The   onlv   mark,   therefeic, 

refont  fome  ;dea  to  rhe  latter, 
futted 

(    •  .  ■       \ , 

■ppi  ared  to 

opi; 
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formed  of  him.  It  was  in  the  anti-chamber  of 
Sylia,  that  his  uncle  learnt  to  know  him.  Ifhe 
had  not  gone  into  this  antichamber,  he  would  per- 
haps  hâve  pafTedfor  a  brute  till  the  âge  of  reafon  :  if 
Casfar  had  not  exifted,  this  famé  Cato,  who  pene- 
trated  his  fatal  genius,  and  fore  fa  w  ail  his  projec"ts 
io  long  betore  they  were  put  into  exécution,  would 
perhaps  hâve  been  «iccounted  a  vifionary.  Oh  * 
how  eafy  it  is  for  thofe  people  to  be  deceived,  who 
judge  of  children  too  precipitately  !  They  are  often 
more  children  than  them. 

The  apparent  facility  of  learning,  iswh.it  ruins 
children.  We  do  not  perceive  that  even  this  faci- 
lity is  a  proof  that  they  learn  nothing.  Their 
finooth  and  polifiied  bram  reflecls,  like  a  lookïng- 
glafs,  theobjedrs  we  prefent  to  it;  but  nothing  re- 
mains, nothing  pénétrâtes.  The  child  retains 
words;  the  ideas  are  thrown  back  ;  thofe  who  lif- 
ten  to  him  underfiands  them  ,  he  alone  dces  not. 

More  acute  obfervations  than  we  are  aware  of 
are  necefîary,  to  diicover  the  real  genius  or  tafte 
of  a  child,  who  fhews  his  defires  much  more  than 
his  difpofitions  ;  and  we  always  judge  by  the  firft, 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  ftudy  the  others.  I 
wifh  fome  judicious  perfon  would  write  a  treatife 
on  the  art  of  obferving  children.  This  art  would 
be  of  great  importance  :  neither  fathei  s  nor  mafters 
yet  pofîefs  the  éléments  of  it» 

Ac 
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At  twelve  or  thirteen,    the    BOWecs  cf   the  chifd 
iinfuid    tliena&lves    mucli   more    rapidly    than    his 
«aoC«.     LattJe  ienfible  to  the  inj 
and  the   ftafons,   his   natural 
cloathing;  his  appetite  fenres  him  foi  rery 

thing  that  poflèflès nourifhment  isgood  at  fixage; 
if  hc  is  inclin    !  to  fl  ep, 

ground,  and  ileeps  ;  ht  feej  himfeif  every  where 
farrounded  with  every  thing  of  which  he  ftam 
Dted.  No  imaginary  uant  tonnent!  him;  opinion 
has  no  influence  over  him  ;  hifl  defirea  do  Dot  ex- 
tcod  beyond  the  if  natural  bounds :  he  is  not  onîv 
fufficient  for  himfelf,  but  he  has  more  ftrength  thaiî 
he  wants;  this  is  the  only  period  of  his  life  that 
this  will  be  the  café. 

What  will  he  do  then,  with  this  fuperfl.itv  cr" 
ftrength  and  faculties,   which  hc  bai  ;ir  prêtent,  and 
which  he  will  want  nt  anor,.cr  âge  ?    He  WÎ1J    ; 
vour  to  emplov  it  in  fuch  th  :  '1  |>e  of  ni 

him  wiien  he    ilands   in  need  i  fit,      li  e  will  fl 
fo  to  fpeak,  intotbe  future,  thefupei 

;it  tiïtii  robuft  youtl»  v\  i  1  m; 

ble  old  man  ;   but  h 
place  hii  i 

him,    noi  in    | 

;,liy  '  he  will   lodge  them 

.    .. 
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The  point  in  liand  is  not  that  of  teaching  chil- 
dren  the  fciences,  but  to  give  them  a  tafte  for 
them,  and  to  fhew  them  the  raethod  to  learn  them* 
when  their  tafte  fhaîl  become  more  perfe6h 


YOUTE 
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E  .ire  born,  fo  to  fneak,  twice  :  one  time  to 
exift,  and  the  next  to  live  ;  once    for   the  fj>ecie5, 
and  once  for  the  fex.      'J  hofe  who  look   npon 
Dian    as   an    imperfeâ  man,   are   certainlv 
tbongb  exterior  analogj  be  on 

of  nutriage,  children  of  b  th  fci 
»g  particular  to  diftinguilh  theoi  :   thcfamci 
the  (ame  Rature*  the  famé  complexion,  the  famé 

voice,   every  thing  isalike;   gtrll  are  chiMren,  the 
f«n«  nan  beingi    fo  much  alik  • 

,    in  w!.om  you  pirvrnt  | 
ment  of  thé  ' 

: 

Bol  man,  |,  is  not 

îa  infaney.     He  quiti  il 
r<1  bj  raton  -1  moment,  dM 

Qn  rt,  ba 

the  t< 

K  5 
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hollow  fermentation  warns  uV-of  the  approaching 
danger.  A  change  of  humour,  fréquent  fits  ofpaf- 
fion,  a  continuai  agitation  of  mind,  renders  the 
child  almoir,  ungovernable.  He  becomes  deaf  to 
the  voice  which  rendered  him  docile  ;  he  is  a  lion 
when  in  this  fever  :  he  forgets  his  guide,  he  will 
no  ionger  be  governe^.  To  the  moral  figns  of  an 
akering  humour,  are  added  fome  very  vifible 
changes  in  his  perfon.  His  phyiiognomy  is  ex- 
panded,  and  becomes  exprefTive;  the  foft  down 
which  fprung  on  his  chin,  grows  brown,  and  ac- 
quires  ftrength.  His  voice  alters,  or  rather  he 
lofes  it  :  he  is  neither  child  nor  man,  nor  can  he 
affume  the  voice  of  either.  His  eyes,  thofe  organs 
of  the  foui,  which,  till  now,  hâve  been  mute,  find 
a  languageand  expreiïîon  ;  a  growing  fire  animâtes 
them  ;  their  looks,  which  become  more  liveîy, 
ftiîl  retain  a  facred  innocence,  but  no  longer  their 
firft  imbecility  ;  he  feels  that  tliey  can  fay  too 
much;  he  begins  to  know  how  to  caft  them  down 
and  to  blufh  ;  he  begins  to  feel,  before  he  knows 
what  lie  feels  ;  he  is  uneafy,  without  any  reafon  of 
being  fo.  Ail  this  may  happen  by  degrees,  and 
ftill  leave  time  :  but  if  his  vivacity  renders  him  too 
impatient  ;  if  his  pafiion  changes  into  fury  ;  if  he 
is  irritated  or  afFecled  from  one  momeiit  to  the 
other;  if  hefiieds  tears  without  any  caufe;  if,  when 
near  objecls  which  begin  to  become  dangerous  to 
him,  his  pulfe  begins  to  beat,  his  eyes  to  iparkle  ; 

if 
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if  the  hand  of  a  woman  I  Lis,   makes   him 

lhudder;  if  lie  is  agitated  of  confufed  by  her. — 
Ulyffes  !  Oh,  wife  I  iake  care  of  thyfelf ! 

the  winds  which  thou  wall  fo  careful  to  con:  , 
are  let  looie;  no  longer  quit  the  rudder,  or  ail  is 
loit. 

Puherty,   and  the  power  of   the  fex,   are  alw 
more  forward   a  m  on  g  po!ifh<d  and  civilized,  than 
ainong   ignorant    and  baibarous  people.     Children 
pofTris  a  wronderfol  fegacrty  of  dMeovëfing,  through 
the  veil  ol  il  tem  5 ,  1  h  .01  aïs  which  it  co   ■ 

The  rofined  langcrage  I  t    them,  the 

le  (Ton  s  of   virtue  which  are  g  -ni,   th- 

Ofmyftery  which  they  aflecl  to  1.  re  the:r 

flrong  Ipur  to  thèir  1 

Theinftrudrions  of  1  -  ofe 

of  men  almof  m  a  tort.     In  1 

the  fenfes  awake  ginatibn;  in  the  fec 

the  imagination  awafc 

apremati  'ty,  which  cannot   fait  to  ei 

1  •  .    and   to  weaken  al  fîrft  the  ind 

.    ung  m  an,   who 
is  en: 

friendfhip.     The  na- 

tion, • 

r.iuK 
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women  and  debauchery,  aie  inlvuman   and  cruel  ï 
the  heat  of  their   conftitaticn   renders  them  impa- 
tient, revengeful,  and  furious  :  their  imagination, 
whclly  taken  up  with   one   objeét,   thinks  of  no 
other;  they  are  ftrangers  to  pity  or  mercy  ;   they 
would    facrifice   father,    mother,    and    the    whole 
world  to  the  fmallefl  gratification.     A  young  man, 
on  the  contrary,  who  is  educated  in   a  happy  fim- 
plicity,  is  carried  by  the  firft  propenfities  of  nature 
to  the  tender  and  affeclionate  parlions  :  his  fympa- 
thifing  heart  is  affected  by   the  fufferings  of  his 
fellow  créatures  ;>  he  is  happy   beyond    expreflîon 
when  he  meets  his  companions  ;  his  eyes  know  how 
to  fhed   tears  of  affection  ;    he   is   fenfible  to  the 
fhame  of  difpleafing,  and  the  regret  of  offending. 
If  the  heat  of  enflamed  blood  makes  him  hot  and 
paflionate,   we  witnefs  the  next   moment  ail    the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart,  in  the  efTuiîons  of  his   re- 
pentance  :  he  cries,  he  fighs,  over  the  wound  which 
he  bas  made  ;  he  would,  at   the   piice  of  his  own 
blood,  purchafe  that  which  he  has  fpilt  :    his  paflioiv 
is  over;  ail  his  pride   is  humbled   before  a  fenfe  of 
his  fury  :  a  fingle  word  difarms  him  j  he  forgives 
the  wrongs  of  others,  with  as  good   a  heart  as  h? 
repairs  his  own.     Youth  is  neither  the  âge  ot  ven- 
geance nor  hatred;  it  is  the  âge  of  commiferation, 
of  clemency,  aiv'  generofity.     Yes,  I  maintain  ir, 
and  1  am  net  afiaid  of  being  contradicled  by  expé- 
rience :  a  child   that  is  not  boni  with  a  very  bad 

difpofition, 
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dlfpofitiohj  and  who  lias   preferved   bil   innocence 
till  t  >f  twenty,    il  at  that  âge  tlie  moil  ge- 

nerous,   the   beft,   the    inoit   atFcclionatc,    and   thc 
mofl  amiable  of  men. 

Introduce  a  young  man  of  twenty  into  the  world, 
if  well  conduc~ted,  lie  will  be  in  a  year  more  ai 
ble  and  more  judiciouily  polite,  than  he  who  lias 
been  brought  up  in  it  from  his  infancy;  for  thc 
firft  being  capable  of  feeling  the  realons  of  thc 
manners  obferved  towardl  diffèrent  âges,  ranks, 
and    lex,     which  conilitute  lafhionable   behaviour, 

can  redocc  them  mto  maxims,  and  eitend  them  to 
unforefeen  cafés;  whereas  the  other,  doing  every 
thing  by  rote,   if  emharraflt-d  fo  foon  as  lie   is   put 
out  oi    it.      Thf   young    laditt    m    I  rance   ait 
Ught   Up  in  convents  lill  thcv  arc  m  Do 

■  ivc,   that  they    luvc    anv  difficultv  to  ac- 
fjuire  thf  manners  that  M  and 

Can  Wt   accule  t]  n  with   ba 

vard  and  embarratTed  air,  or  bting  ignorant  of 

manner  *eaoJêthey  bave  not 

it  up  in    it  trom  theii  :     This 

gnothing  ortance  than  thit  little 

,    !      !iih!y  imagine    that  t  -gitt 

■ailv  tQ  Irarn  it.      If  il  trvir,    that  wc  mur. 

^  h  dl  his  hfe 

a  i 
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a  converfation  always  out  of  feafoir,  clull  and  auk- 
ward  manners,  which  a  habit  of  iiving  in  the 
world  does  not  correct,  and  which  only  becomes 
more  ridiculous  by  the  efforts  they  make  to  free 
them  tel  ves  from  it. 

V/hat  précautions  are  necefTary  to  be  taken  with 
a  young  man  of  diftinclion,  before  he  is  expofed 
to  the  corruption  of  the  manners  of  this  centuiy  ! 
Thefe  précautions  are  painful,  but  they  are  in- 
difpenfab'e  ;  it  is  négligence  on  this  point  that 
ruins  ail  our  young  pecple  :  it  is  corruption  in 
youth  that  makes  degenerate  men  ;  itwas  this  that 
made  them  what  we  fee  them  to-day.  Mean  and 
low  even  in  their  vices,  they  hâve  only  little  fouis, 
■becaufe  their  worn-out  bodies  hâve  been  e.irlv  cor- 
rupted  ;  they  hâve  hardly  life  enough  left  to  move. 
Their  acute  obfervarioïis  ind-ica*e  a  mind  pofleffed 
of  no  reai  vigour;  they  know  net  how  to  feel  any 
thing  great  and  noble  ;  they  hâve  neither  fimp'i- 
city  nor  vigour.  Mean  in  every  thing,  and  bafely 
wicked,  they  are  only  vain  and  deceitful  villains  : 
they  do  not  even  pcfTcfs  courage  enough  to  become 
tllurtrious  rogues. 


Defcrip- 
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Description  and€hara&  mimu  . 

the  Pupil  of  y  J.  Rotj  .KAl,  froBO 
Age  of  Tcn  till  Tw< 


1.1  I  S   perfon,    1  gg,   announec 

confidence  and  content  ;  bealth  ftiines  on  hisfaee; 
hib  itculy  ileps  give  lnin  an  appearance  <jf  firength; 
his  complcxion,   lbll 
bas  nothing  of  an  i  fcmii  ;  the  air  and 

the  fan    hâve    ahe.ulv  Itampni   th.-  h  M  Min 

Sien  of  lus  foi  :  ri  ,  jgh 

ftill  délicate,  l      n  to  mark  tl  •  a  grow- 

ing  phyhognomv  . 

•'••miment,    p 
Ihcir  n.it  \,j 

calamttiet;  leai  not  \et  furrowtd  ht* 

the  firni 

i  open 
ugh  not  înfolent  i 

d  to  books,  tlocs  not  : 

on 
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on  his  flomach  ;  we  hâve  never  any  occafion  to  tell 
him  to  lift  up  ht  s  head  ;  neither  fear  nor  fhame  ever 
made  him  hold  it  down. 

Let  us  make  room  for  him  in  the  middle  of  an 
afTembly.  Examine  him,  gentlemen  ;  interrogate 
him  boldly  ;  neither  fear  his  importunities,  nor  h^ 
prating,  nor  his  indifcreet  queftions.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  his  taking  pofTevTîon  of  ycu,  or  thaï  he 
/hould  endeavour  to  engrofs  ail  your  attention  to 
himielf,  and  that  you  wilJ  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

Do  notexpe£t  either  entertaining  difcourfes  from 
him,  or  that  he  will  repeat  what  1  hâve  diclated  ; 
expert  nothing  but  ingéniions  and  6m  pie  truth, 
without  embellifiiments,  or  vanity.  He  will  teil 
you  the  harm  he  lias  done,  or  thought  of  as  freeiv 
as  the  good  ;  without  troubling  himfelf  in  the  leaft 
witli  the  elFecl:  ofvvhat  he  has-laid  may  hâve  on  you, 
he  will  make  ufe  of  words  in  ail  the  fimplicity  et 
their  nrft  inflitution.. 

We  love  to  conjecture  fomething  great  of  chi!- 
dren,  and  we  always  regret  the  number  of  foolifh 
things  that  overfet  the  hopes  we  conceive,  from 
ibme  clever  things  they  utter  by  chance.  If  mine 
docs  not  often  create  thefe  hopes,  neither  will  he 
caufe  that  regret  ;  for  he  never  utters  aufelefs  word, 
and  lie  does  not  exhaufl  himfelf  in  a  prattle  to  which 
he  knows  thatnobcdy  lillens.     His  ideas  are  lirait- 

eJ, 
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r<\,  but  clear:    il   lit-  knowt  nothing  by  heart,  he 
knows  a  grcat  deal    hy   ex^rience.      If  hedoes  not 
w.iii  as  anotbcr  child  in  lie  rcads 

hettcr  in   tli.a  of  nature  ;  hii  fenfe  is  not   in    hîj 
tongu^,   but  m  lus  bead  ,  he  h.is  lefi  memory  than 
judgement  ;  hecan  only  fpeak  on?  language,  bot 
underftandf  what  he  favs  ;   and  if  he  doei  not  ! 

■Il   as  others,  in    rerenge  he  a<fts  better  than 
they 

Ile  knows    notlnng    hy    rote,   habit,  or  cuftom  : 
wl.at  he  dit!  yefterday,   has    no    iniUi'-nce   on  II 
ho  does  to-day  ;    he  ncver   follows  any  model  ;  he 
givrs  up  nothing  to  authority   or  ,   and    bè 

millier  ach  nor  fpeaks,  but  juA  M  it  fuits  him. — 
Thrrefore,  do  not  expert  from  him  difcourfes  that 
hâve  been  di&ated,  nor  ftudied  manners,  but  al- 
ways  the  faithful  exprefiïcn  of  hit  ideas,  and  thfj 
conduft  which  refults  from  his  inclinationi. 

You  will  find  him  pofTefled  of  a  l'mall  numberof 
moral  ideas,  fuited  to  his  own  ftate,  but  none  to 
the  relative  ftate  of  men  :  and  of  what   of 

'    betohim,   fince  a  child  is  not  an  aflive  mem- 
"fiociety?   Talk    to  In  m  of  hberty,   of  prr 
tv,    BTtn    of  compaft  :   he    mav    Qftdei  u  fo 

farj  he  knows  wbv  «  ngl  to  h  l    bc- 

long  to  him,   and    v%  i  ,]C)fs 

not    bttoag  to    him.      Ht    knowi    DOthiog 
this.     Talk  to  himof  du;  doet 

not 
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not  know  what  you  mean  ;  commnnd  him  to  do 
any  thing,  he  vvill  not  underiland  you  :  but  fay  ta 
him,  H  vou  were  to  do  me  fuch  and  iuch  a  fa  vou  r, 
I  fhould  return  it,  when  an  opportunity  offers  ; 
that  very  moment,  he  will  be  anxious  to  comp'y 
with  your  requelt  ;  for  he  bas  nothingmore  at  heait 
than  to  extend  bis  empire,  and  to  acquireover  you, 
rights,  vvhich  he  knows  to  be  inviolable;  perhaps, 
even,  he  is  not  forry  to  hold  a  place,  or  to  be  one 
cf  the  number  of  fociety,  and  to  be  accounted  as 
fomebodv  ;  but  if  he  be  under  the  influence  of  this 
lafr  motive,  he  has  already  quitted  the  ftate  of 
nature,  and  you  hâve  not  properly  ftopt  up,  before- 
hand,  ail  the  doors  of  vanity. 

On  his  part,  if  he  wants  any  affiftance,  he  alks 
it  indifferently  of  thefirftperfon  he  meets  :  he  would 
afkitofthe  king  as  foon  as  of  his  footman  ;  he 
does  not  yet  make  any  diftinclion  of  perfons.  You 
may  perceive  by  the  manner  in  which  he  aiks,  that 
he  feels  that  nobody  owes  him  any  thing.  He 
knows  what  he  afks  is  a  favour  ;  he  knows  likewife 
that  benevolence  induces  people  to  grant  favours. 
His  exprefîions  are  fhort  and  laconic  ;  his  voice, 
his  looks,  his  manners,  are  thofe  of  a  being  cqually 
accuftomed  to  compliance  and  refufals.  It  is  nei- 
ther  the  cringing  nor  fervile  fubmifhon  of  a  (lave, 
nor  the  arrogant  tone  of  a  mailer  ;  it  is  a  modeft 
confidence  lu    his   fellow-creature  ;  it  is  the  noble 

and 
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and  of  .1  frw .  fènfibk 

le,   iniploring  the  atiWbnce  of  anol 
jng,    «rho  011g  and    I  •  • .         '     ou  grant 

him  uli.it  I)'  '-ou,  but 

he  will  fa  1  that  he  baj  corn  - 
refufe  h  hrm,  lw*  vrill  noi  r  ::.;  lain  , 
h  vrould  •>.     He  will  not  iav  to  himfeff,  I 

hâve  betfn  refufed  ;  hut  he  will    fay,   it   could   not 
l     ■  anti  w    l'.ldoni   revoit  agatnfl  . — 

Leave  bien    frac  atid  quite  to  hiti 
how  he  will  a£t,   without    your  fil]  .  thing  to 

him  :  ohf'rrvp  what  lie  docs,  and  heu  he  fets  about 
it.  Having  no  occafion  to  prove  to  himfelf  that  he 
is  free,  he  will  never  do  any  thing  from  thought" 
,  nnd  fÎRlply  to  do  an  act  of  power  over  him- 
Does  he  not  know  that  he  is  alwavs  his  own 
imiter'  He  M  alert,  light,  and  active  i  lus  a  et 
hâve  ail  the  vivacity  of  his  âge;  hut  vou  pereeive 
noue  that  lias  not  fome  end.  Whatever  he  wants 
to  do,  he  wfll  never  undertake  anv  thing  that  rs 
a^ove  his  ftrcngth  ;  for  he  lias  fufte  en;! y  rried  and 
is  perfeéHy    acqua  ittl    it  :     his  means  are  al- 

he  vril]  !  ..<.  •  . u  •  .  md  jutlk 

ih'v    ini  -i  ait 

une    it 
will 
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to  learn,  before  he  will  afk  any  body.  If  he  falfs 
into  unforeleen  embarrafîments,  he  will  be  lefs  con- 
fia fed  than  oihers  ;  if  thcre  is  any  rifk,  be  will  like- 
wife  be  lefs  alarmed.  As  his  imagination  remains 
fiill  inaclive,  and  that  there  bas  been  nothing  dcne 
to  excite  if,  he  fées  only  what  is,  does  not  exagge- 
rate  dangers,  and  always  preferves  tbe  famé  indif- 
férence and  prefence  of  mind,  He  feels  too  ofcen 
and  too  fenfibly  the  weight  of  necefîity,  to  fight 
againft  it  ;  be  carries  the  yoke  of  it  from  his  birth, 
he  is  therefore  perfec~lly  accuftomed  to  it  ;  he  is  al- 
ways preparedfor  every  thingthat  happens. 

It  is  tbe  famé  thing  to  him  whether  he  is  occupied 
or  amufed  j  his  amufements  are  his  occupations  ;  he 
feels  no  différence.  He  goes  about  every  thing  he 
does,  with  an  earneftnefs  that  makes  one  laugh,  and 
a  freedom  that  pleafes,  by  fhewing,  at  once,  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowiedge. 
Is  not  the  contemplation  of  this  âge  charmlng?  To 
feeapretty  child,  his  eyes  fparkling  and  gay  ;  his 
mien  placid  and  content  y  his  countenance  open  and 
fmiling  ;  doing  in  play  the  mofl  ferious  things,  or 
ferioufly  occupied  with  the  mofl  frivolous  amufe- 
ments  ? 

If  you  wifh  to  form  a  judgement  of  him,  by  coin* 
parifon,  place  him-  among  other  childrrn,  and  let 
him  a  cl.  You  will  foon  difcover  which  is  the  beft 
educated,  which  cornes  the  neareft  to  theperfeclioa 

of 
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ofliisage.     None  among  the  chîldren  brought  up 
m  towm   ii  more  dextroui  ;  fie  i$ 

frronger  tlian  an  y  of  ibem  :   lie  c>:  irry  hoyi 

In  ftrength  and  fhrewi  He  juilg 

better,  and  lie  I  >  an  y  of   thern  m 

every  t1.  i  is  witlun  the  capacity  ofchildren. 

Is  the   matter  m  band  a£tmg,  running,  jom 

moving  an  y  body,  lifting   an  y  v. 

diftanceat  inventing  plays,  gaimng  prizei  ,  it  i 

as  if  ail    nature  wrai    at  lus    comtnand,    (o   well   lie 

kno.vs  liow  to  h  :  g  to  his  wi!I.      |  . 

made  to  govnn  and  to  guide  I 

t  Kpertence  m;.kes  up  the  vrani  i  and  aut* 

ry.     Cii vt-  h, m  what  drefs  and  naine  you  pleal 
is    of   little  confi  .vs  excel,   he 

will  become  every  where  thexomoaao  1er  i  :   i 

tlu-y  will  alwayi  feel  his  fuperioi  i  d. 

Witboot   wanting  to  comtnand,    ne   will  bc 
tnaftei  ,  the)  ,t. 

Heli.is  matoriti  hood  :  he 

bai  fa  i 

•  £Uon  al  ;     n 

''•"  f »  thefe  havt  ii  other. 

[n  acquit ing  al]  tl 
happy  and  freo,  ai   (ai 
ait  bits  i 

li  the  fatal  fcyl 
fiowci  of  ail  o  ;   jC 
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the  famé  time  his  life  and  his  death  :  our  forrow 
and  pain  will  not  be  fharpened  by  the  recollecYion 
of  any  that  we  hâve  made  him  expérience  :  we 
fhall  fay  to  ourfelves,  He  has  enjoyed  his  child- 
hood  at  leail  ;  we  hâve  not  made  him  lofe  any 
thing  that  nature  beilowed  on  him. 


Defcrip- 
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Defcriptioo  aiul  Character  of  .:ne 

Pupil,  at  a  more  advaaccd  Age. — His 
Introduction  into    Lite,  and  hou 
behaves. 


XN  whntever    rank   lie   ma  y  be  born,   in  whntever 
focictj  he  is  firA  introduced,  his  otitfèl  \m!1  be  fj  m  - 
pif,  and  modcll.      God  forbid  that  lie  Ihoulil  be  un- 
fortunate  enough    to    fhine   in    ît  :    thofe  qua' 
which  ftrike  at  firft  iîs>ht  are  not  his  ;  I  nei- 

o 

ther  poflèfTes  nor  wiihes  tO  poflèfs.      He  icts  te 
tle  value  on  even  the  juilgement  ot"  men,   to  fet  any 
on  their  préjudices  ,   and  he  dors  not  wilh  tO  I  C 
teemed  before  he  is  known.      In   lus  l  ,   he 

is  ntither  bafhful  nnr  vain,   but   :ngenuous  and  fin- 

anacquainted   with   reftraint,  or 
guife,   aclinr;  in  the  !.un  •  manner  in  the  middle 

icompanYj  as  when  alooe,  and  n  l 
nefs.     Do  yoo  fuppofe  him,  on  thii    ce  unt,  to  be 
rude,  foorafol,  and  inatti  to  : 

quite  the  contrai  v.      \\  '.  ■•■;,  ,   he  does 

not  think  little  ol  nd,  w'%  there* 

JhouM  lie  thmk  little   of| 
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in  tbeir  fociety  ?  He  does  not  affecl  to  prefer  them 
to  himfelf  in  his  adtions,  becaufe  he  does  not  prefer 
them  to  himfelf  in  his  hean  ;  but  neither  does  he 
affecl:  an  indifférence,  which  he  is  very  far  from  pof- 
ieffing:  he  does  not  praôiie  the  formalities  ofani- 
flcial  good  breeding  ;  he  pofTefles  ail  the  politenefs 
of  humanity.  He  does  not  love  to  fee  any  body 
fuffer  ;  he  will  offer  his  place  to  no  one  from  affec- 
tation ;  but  he  will  give  it  with  pleafure  from  good- 
nefs,  if  he  fées  him  negledted,  and  thinks  that  this 
negle£t  mortifies  him  ;  for  it  will  hurt  my  young 
man  much  lefs  to  remain  flanding  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, than  to  fee  another  remain  fo,  from  compul- 
fion. 

Although  Emilius  does  not  efteem  men  in  gêne- 
rai, he  will  not  fhew  them  any  contempt,  becaufe 
he  pitiés  and  feels  for  them.  Eeing  unab'e  to  give 
them  a  tafte  for  what  is  really  eftimable,  he  leaves 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  opinions,  with 
vvhich  they  are  fatisfled,  lefl  thatby  depriving  them 
of  their  imaginary  pleafurcs,  he  lliould  render  them 
more  miferable  than  before»  He  is,  therefore,  nei- 
ther prone  to  difputation,  nor  contradiction;  but 
he  is  not  over  compljifant  or  a  fiatterer  :  he  gives 
his  opinion,  without  controverting  that  of  others; 
becaufe  he  does  not  covet  the  attention  of  others. 
From  the  famé  reafon,  he  only  fays-ufeful  things  : 
what  elfe  fhould  induce  him  to  ipeak  ?  Emilius  pcf- 
iefles  too  much  knowlec'ge  ever  to  be  talkative. 

Far 
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T"..r  from  bcing  offi  n  !<  J  al  thc  manncn  of 

jh  ;   not  bec 
ih?<.  to   appear  verfrd   in  thc  euftomi  of  the 
woilil,  m  ri  ofapolitc  man,    I    -, 

on  the  contrary,  ter  (eu  of  heu  , 

and  to  avoid  l>cing  remarl  i  .orc 

at  hii  in  when 

Notw  ithftandii  I    I      •  l    I 

with  themanneri  oftheworld,  at  hta  rîrftentrai.cc 
in  it|  hc   il  not,  on  I  titnid  or 

u!  .-  if  he  do*  not  t! 
Ot  from  \  t  ;  it   il   becaufe   in  G 

mil    not 
• 

For  thii 

Ion,  I  hc  il  nc\cr 

bafliful.     Wh<  ther  he  ii  obfci    • 

. 
ner  h< 

ferve 

and  cufloms.  r 

■ 

I 
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onîv  to  flaves  ;  freedom  is  a  ftranger  to  affecta- 
tion. 

Whçn  vve  love  othets,  vve  want  to  be  beloved 
in  return  :  Emilius  loves  mankind  ;  lie  endcavours, 
theiefore,  to  pleafe.  The  iike  reaipn  prevails  itill 
more  with  regard  to  vvomen.  His  âge,  his  morals, 
his  Iiopes  of  finding  a  worthy  and  amiable  compa- 
nion,  ail  concur  to  ftrengthen  this  delîre.  I  fay, 
his  mcrals,  fer  thefe  hâve  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
this  [natter.  It  is  men  of  morals  vvho  are  ths  real 
admirers  ofwomen  :  they  ma  y  not  make  uièof  that 
jargon  of  gallantry,  but  their  aflïduities  are  more 
fmeere  and  tender.  I  can  eafily  difeover,  in  the 
company  of  a  young  woman,  a  man  of good  nie- 
rais, who  poiTefTes  feif-command.  from  a  hundred 

thoufand  débauchées. Judge,  then,  what  En.i- 

iius  mufl  be,  with  a  eonftitution  unblemifhed,  and 
fo  man  y  reafons  to  reftrain  it. 

I  believe  he  will  icmetimes  be  timid  and  embar- 
rafTed  vvhen  near  them  ;  but  certainly  this  embar- 
rafïment  will  not  difpleafe  them,  and  even  the  moft 
ingenuous  of  them  will  but  too  often  pofTefs  the 
art  of  enjoying  and  increafing  it.  However,  his 
affiduity  will  infenfibly  change  its  form  according 
to  their  condition.  He  will  be  more  modeft  and 
refpeclful  towards  married  vvomen,  more  lively  and 
tender  towards  thofe  that  are  unmarried. 

Nobody  will  be  more  particular  than  him  in  that 
tefpeâ    and  confideration,    which   is  founded    on 
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miums.  From  the  famé  reafon,  he  will  neither  he 
négligent  of  his  behaviour  nor  bis  carriage  :  be 
may  even,  perhaps,  be  a  little  particular  in  hia 
<lrefs,  not  in  order  to  appear  a  man  of  tafte,  but  to 
render  his  perfon  more  agreeable. 

As  he  levés  men,  becaufe  they  are  bis  own  like- 
nefs,  be  will  love  them  moft  wboare  moft  like  him- 
felf,  becaufe  he  will  be  confeious  of  his  own  worth, 
and  judging  of  the  refemblance  by  the  conformity 
of  taftes  in  refpe6t  to  moral  objecte,  and  in  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  a  good  characler,  he  will  be 
very  glad  to  be  thought  well  of.  He  will  not  fay 
tohimld,  I  reioice,  becaufe  people  think  well  of 
me,  but  I  rejoice,  becaufe  they  approve  the  good  [ 
do  ;  I  rejoice  that  the  people  who  honour  me,  do 
themfelves  an  honour  in  fo  doing  :  fo  long  as  they 
judfre  with  fuch  propriety,  their  efteem  will  be  worth 
cu'tivating. 
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at  fi  rit  iight  ;  but  the  more  y  ou  fee  lier,  the  hand- 
foroer  fhe  feems  :  fhe  gains  from  a  trial  by  which 
ib  many  faffer  lofs,  and  what  fhe  gains  i'nc  ne  ver 
lofes.  It  is  poihble  to  hâve  finer  eyes,  a  prettier 
i  rh,  a  more  command:ng  mein  ;  but  it  is  im- 
poihble  to  hâve  a  more  élégant  fymmetry  of  fhape, 
a  finer  complexion,  a  whiter  hanu,  a  fmaller  foot, 
a  fofter  or  more  bewitching  couutenance  :  without 
dazzling,  fhe  attra<Sr.s,  fhe  charms,  and  we  know 
net  why. 

Sophia  loves  drefs,  and  un^erftands  it  perfedly  : 
lier  mether  has  no  other  waiting-maid  than  her  ; 
fne  has  a  great  deal  of  tafte  in  dreiiîng  herfelf  to 
advanrage,  but  ilie  hâtes  nue  clothes  :  we  aiways 
fe-e  m  her's  fimplicity,  joined  to  élégance  ;  ihe  does 
not  love  what  is  ihewy,  but  that  which  is  becom- 
ing.  She  is  ignorant  of  what  colours  are  in  fa- 
fhion,  but  fhe  knows  perfeclly  thofe  which  fuit  her 
complexion.  There  is  no  young  perfon  whofe 
drefs  appears  lefs  ftudied,  but  which  is,  in  facl, 
more  fo;  no  part  of  her  attire  is  tak<?n  at  random, 
though  art  is  never  to  he  difcovertd  in  any  part. 
Her  drefs  is  very  m  ode  il,  to  ail  appearance,  but 
conuettifh  m  reality  :  fhe  does  not  dif- 
play  her  charms  ;  but  in  concealing,  fhe  knows 
liovv  to  mike  you  conceive  them.  Ail  who  fi 
her,  fay,  This  is  a  modefl  and  difereet  girl  :  but 
io  long  as   they   remain  near   lier,  their   eves  and 
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day  or  other,  to  be  the  mother  of  a  family  her- 
feifj  by  managing  her  parent's  houfe,  me  learns  fa 
mariage  her  own  ;  fhe  knows  how  to  fupply  the 
dutiesofany  of  the  fervants,  and  always  does  it 
chearfully.  We  never  know  how  to  direct  any 
thing  properly,  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  do 
ourfeives  ;  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  her  mother  em- 
ploys  herthus.  As  to  Sophia,  fhe  does  not  exteiul 
her  views  fo  far  :  her  firft  duty  is  that  of  a  daugh- 
ter,  and  it  is  at  prefent  the  only  one  me  thinks  of 
fulfilling.  Her  only  end  is  to  be  ferviceable  to  her 
mother,  and  to  Jighten  lier  of  fome  of  hercares. 

Sophia's  underftanding  is  agreeable,  without  be- 
ing  brilliantj  and  folid,  without  poflc/ïing  much 
depth;  an  underftanding,  of  which  little  is  faid, 
becaufe  none  difcover  her  to  be  pofTefled  of  more  or 
lefs  than  themfelves.  She  has  an  underftanding 
which  always  pleafesthofevvbo  talk  to  her,  although 
it  is  not  much  embelliihed,  according  to  the  ideas 
which  we  hâve  of  the  cultivation  of  the  inder- 
ftandings  of  women  :  for  her's  has  not  been  f  rmed 
by  reading,  but  fimply  by  the  converfation  of  ner 
f.ither  and  mother,  by  her  own  refl  clions,  and  by 
the  obfervations  fne  has  made  in  the  little  corapany 
fhe  has  ieen.  Sophia  is  naturally  gay  ;  fhe  \v;u 
even  playfome  and  giddy  i:\  her  infancy  :  but  by 
degrtes,  her  mother  lias  taken  care  to  reprefs  thefe 
giddy  fllghts,  for  fear  that  a  too  fudden  change 
fhou'd  warn  her  of  the  moment  that  it  was  become 
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manner  cf  rcpairing  lier  error,  and  fhe  almoft  tu 
it  into  a  merit. 

If  flie  is  punifhed,  fhe  is  docile  and  fubmiflive  ; 
and  we  perceive  thather  marne  does  not  proceed  fo 
much  from  the  correction,  as  from  the  fenfe  of  her 
fault.  If  you  fay  nothing  to  her,  fhe  will  never 
iail  to  repair  her  fault  herfelf,  with  fo  much  can- 
dour,  and  with  ib  good  a  grâce,  that  it  is  impoffible 
To  retain  any  refentment  againft  her.  She  would 
afk  pardon  of  the  meanefl  iervant,  without  feeling 
fierfelf  in  the  leaft  hurt  by  this  act  of  humiliation, 
and  the  minute  fhe  is  forgiven,  her  joy  and  ca 
rcfles  (hew  the  vveight  from  which  her  heait  is  re~ 
iieved.  In  a  word,  fhe  bears  with  patience  the  in- 
juries fhe  receives,  and  repairs  with  chearfulnefs 
thofe  me  commits.  Such  is  the  amiable  difpofition 
of  the  fcx,  before  we  corrupt  il.  Woman  ismade 
toyield  to  man,  and  even  to  bear  with  bis  injuftice: 
you  will  never  bring  boys  to  this  point  :  internai 
fenfe  arifes  and  revolts  in  them  againil  injuftice; 
nature  did  not  form  them  to  endure  it. 

Sophia  is  religious,  but  her  religion  is  fimple,  rati- 
onal,  unincumberedwithmanydogma«,  and  flill  more 
with  the  cérémonies  of  dévotion;  or  rather,  being 
unacquainted  with  any  efiential  point  of  praclice, 
but  morality,  (lie  dévotes  her  whole  life  to  the  fer- 
vice  of God,  in  doing  good.  In  ail  the  inftiuc- 
tions  which  her  parents  hâve  given  her  on  this  fub- 
jeéfcj  they  hâve  accuftomedherto  arefpeclfulfubmif- 
2  fion, 
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caîled  fuch  an  oath,  if  fhe  had  been  formed  to  haïe 
been  conquered  by  her  pallions. 

Sophia  bas  not  the  happinefs  of  being  an  ami- 
able Frenchwoman  ;  coid  from  conftitution,  and 
ccquettifh  from  vanity,  wifhing  ratber  to  fhine 
than  pleafe,  and  more  ftuc'iousof  amufement  than 
happinefs.  The  want  alone  of  an  obje£t  to  fix  her 
affections  on,  preys  on  her  mind;  it  occurs  and 
makes  her  miferable  in  themidft  of  her  amufement. 
She  ha3  loft  her  wonted  gaiety  ;  fprightly  and  lively 
paftimes  are  no  longer  calculated  to  pleafe  lier  :  far 
from  dreading  the  vvearinefs  of  folitude,  fhe  feeks 
it  ;  and  there  reflecls  at  leifure  on  him  who 
is,  one  day  or  other,  to  render  it  agreeable  to  her. 
Indiffèrent  perfons  are  difpleafing  to  her;  fhe  does 
not  want  a  court,  but  a  lover  ;  me  would  rather 
pleafe  one  worthv  man,  and  be  always  beloved  by 
him,  than  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  town  one 
day,  and  be  defpifed  by  ail  the  world  the  next. 

Women  are  the  beft  judges  of  the  merit  of  men, 
and  men  are  the  beft  judges  of  the  merit  of  women. 
Thisisthereciprocal  privilège  of  the  fexes;  and  they 
are  both  equally  confcious  of  it.  Sophia  is  fenfible 
of,  and  makes  ufe  of  this  prérogative,  but  with 
that  modefiy  which  becomes  her  âge,  her  want  of 
expérience,  and  her  rank.  Slie  does  not  judge  of 
things  that  are  beyond  her  capacity  ;  and  flie 
never  gives  her  opinion,  but  v.hcn  it  ferves  to 
explain  fome  ufeful  maxim.     She  never  talks  of  the 
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mouth  is  wcll  worth  another  more  élégant  from  tLat 
bf  ffny  body  elle. 

In  return  fer  a  real  fervice,  fhe  lets  lier  heart 
fpeak,  and  it  is  not  a  compliment  which  it  dilates. 
She  has  not  fuffered  the  French  euftoms  to  fub- 
jecfc  her  to  the  yoke  of  affectation,  iuch  asleaning 
on  an  arm  of  threefeore  years  of  âge,  in  p?ffing 
from  one  room  to  another,  which  me  might  rather 
be  tempted  to  fupport.  When  a  perfumed  beau 
effers  to  render  her  this  fervice,  fhe  rejeéts  his  of- 
ficious  arm,  and  ruflies  into  the  room  in  a  moment, 
telling  him  fhe  is  not  lame.  In  fact,  although  fhe 
is  not  tall,  fhe  has  ne  ver  worn  high  heels  :  her  feet 
are  fmall  enough  to  difpenfe  with  them. 

She  not  only  maintains  a  refpedtful  and  decer.t 
filence  among  women,  but  even  with  married  men, 
and  thofe  who  are  much  older  than  herfelf:  fhe  will 
never  accept  a  feat  above  them,  unlels  from  obédi- 
ence; and  ihe  vvill  take  her  own  again  below  them, 
as  foon  as  fhe  can  ;  for  fhe  feels,  that  the  privilèges 
of  âge  go  before  thofe  of  fex,  as  having  the  pre- 
fumption  of  wifdom  in  their  favour,  which  ought 
to  be  refpe&ed  before  an  y  thing. 

In  company  with  young  people  of  her  own  âge, 
her  behaviour  is  différent  :  a  différent  manner  is 
neceffary  to  infore  refpecl,  and  preferve  décorum, 
and  me  knows  how  to  affume  it,  witheut  depart- 
ing  from  the  medeft  air  which  becomes  her.  Jf 
they  are  modeft  and  referved   themfeives,  fhe  will 
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•*  if  you  cannot  find  a  more  interefting  fubjecTc  of 
"  converfation,  I  think  we  had  better  let  the  pre- 
"  fent  drop." 

She  would  accompany  thefe  words  with  a  low 
courtefy,  and  then  be  at  twenty  paces  from  him 
in  a  moment.  Afk  any  of  your  young  gay  fellows, 
whether  it  is  an  eafv  matter  to  continue  their  idle 
talk  with  a  girl  of  fo  perverfe  a  turn  ? 

We  muft  not  fuppofe,  however,  that  fhe  is  not 
extremely  fenfible  to  praife,  provided  it  be  fincere, 
and  that  £he  is  really  perfuaded  that  you  think  the 
good  you  fay  of  her.  To  3ppear  afledted  with 
her  merit,  you  mufï  begin  by  fhewing  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  it.  An  homage,  founded  on 
efteem,  may  flatter  her  proud  heart  ;  but  fhe  de- 
tefts  ail  gallant  difcourfes.  Sophia  is  not  a  fit  ob- 
je£l  to  exercife  the  infignificant  talents  of  a  fop. 
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heart  of  man,  of  fending  a  perfon  away  pîeafed 
with  us.  Oh!  how  much  good  does  that  perfon 
neceiTaiily  do  to  his  fellcw-creatures,  if  there  is 
fuch  a  per  on  to  be  tound,  who  never  does  them  an  v 
hardi!  Uh.-.t  intrepidity  of  foui,  what  vigour  of 
mind,  he  muft  be  pofieiTed  of  î  It  is  not  by  arguing 
on  this  maxim,  it  is  by  endeaveuring  to  praclife  it, 
that  \ve  feel  how  great  and  difàcult  it  is  to  carry 
it  into  exécution. 

The  maxim  of  never  injuring  another,  implies 
that  of  being  as  little  conneûed  with  fociety  as  pof- 
fible  ;  for  in  focial  intereourfe,  what  does  good  to 
one,  does  harm  to  another.  This  relation  is  found- 
ed  in  the  efTence  of  the  thing,  and  nothing  is  abie 
to  change  it;  let  us  endeavour  to  difeover  from 
this  principîe,  which  is  the  beft,  the  focial  or  foli- 
tary  mad.  A  famous  author  has  faid,  that  it  is 
only  the  bad  who  live  by  themfelves.  I  fay,  that 
it  is  only  the  good  who  live  by  themfelves  ;  if  this 
proportion  be  lefs  fententious,  it  is  more  true,  and 
better  fupported  than  the  preceding.  If  the  bad 
man  lived  by  himfelf,  what  harm  would  he  do  ?  It 
is  in  fociety  that  he  fets  his  machines  a-going  to 
hurt  others. 

We  muft  ftudy  fociety  by  men,  and  men  by  fo- 
ciety :  thofe  who  tn-at  of  morais  and  politics  fe- 
parately,  will  never  underitand  either.  By  ex- 
amiriihg,    firft    of  ail,  primitive  relations,  we  fee 
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propcfe   to  ourfelves  fome  great  example  to  imitate, 
rather  than  an  y  vain  fyftems  to  follow. 

He  who  bas  endeavoured  to  live  m  fuch  a  man- 
ner,  as  to  hâve  no  need  to  think  on  death,  (tes  its 
approaches  without  difmay.  Whoever  goes  to  fleep 
in  the  boibm  of  a  father,  is  not  uneafy  abcut  h  s 
time  of  awaking. 

One  would  fuppafe,  from  the  murmurs  of  im- 
patient moi  tais,  that  God  owes  them  rewards  be- 
fore  they  merit  them,  and  that  he  isobliged  to  pay 
their  virtue  beforehand.  Let  us  hrft  be  good,  and 
then  we  fhall  be  happy.  Do  not  Jet  us  afk  the 
glory  before  the  viclory,  nor  the  wages  before  the 
work.  It  is  not  in  the  lifts,  faid  Plutarch,  that 
the  victorious  in  our  facred  games  are  crowned  : 
but  after  the  conteft  is  over. 

The  fnfl  reward  of  juftice,  is  the  confcioufnefs 
of  having  pra£Hfed  it. 

Peace  of  mind  confias  in  ddpifing  every  thing 
that  may  diiturb  it. 

If  it   is  underftanding  which  makes  a  man,  it  i 
fenfibility  that  guides  him. 

The  luxury  of  the  world  corrupts  the  heart,  in- 
digence debafes  it.  Melancholy  foftens  the  heart  : 
«leep  affliction  hardens   it. 

It  is  ail  lofl  time,  that  might  be  better  em- 
ployée!. 

It  isa  fécond  crime  to  fulful  a  criminal  vow. 

If 
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There  is  no  fcfe  afvlum,  but  thàt  in  which  wc 
efcape  from  fhame  and  repentance. 

Bad  procapts  are  worfe  than  bad  actions.  Dif- 
orderlv  panjoftS  infpire  bad  avions;  but  bad  pre- 
cepts  corrupt  even  the  underftanding,  and  leave  no 
opportunitv  of  return'mg  to  virtue. 

Self-love  is  a  ufeful  though  dangerous  inftrument: 
it  often  wounds  the  hand  which  makes  u(e  of  it, 
and  hardi  y  ever  does  any  good,  without  doing  mif- 
cbicf  at  the  lame  time. 

The  abufe  of  knowledge  produces  incredulity. 
V  vvry  learned  m  an  difdàms  the  vulgar  opinion; 
every  body  v/ill  hâve  one  of  his  own.  Oflenta- 
tious  pbilofophy  leads  tothe  want  of  faith,  asblind 
dévotion  does  to  ianaticifm. 

Private  intereft  deceives  us  ;  the  hopes  of  the 
g iod  only  are  not  deceitful. 

Such  is  the  fa  te  of  human  nature  !  Reaion 
points  out  the  right  rcad,  but  our  pallions  feduce 
us  from  it. 

Every  thing  is  a  fource  of  evil  which  extend? 
beyond  phyfical  neceiTitv.  Nature  has  already 
given  us  too  raanv  wants,  and  it  is  at  leaft  very 
imprudent  to  multiply  them,  without  any  necti- 
fit  y,  and  thus  put  our  hearts  in  a  greater  ftate  of 
dependence, 

The  fnft  ilep  towards  vice,  is  to  make  a  myfte- 
ry  of  innocent  actions;  and  whjevcr loves  to  con- 
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his  iirT.gth,  to  enjoy  what  hc  cannot  prcTcrve  ; 
but,  employing  it  ail  to  acquire  real  pofllffion  of 
what  is  his  own,  he  is  fo  much  the  richer  for 
ail  that  he  délires  lefs  than  us.  Shall  I,  a  mortal 
and  perifhaMe  being,  attempt  to  form  everlaft- 
ing  tieson  this  earth;  where  every  thing  changes  ; 
where  every  thing  paiTes  away  ;  and  from  whence 
I  fhall  difappear  to-morrow  ? 

Patience  is  bitter;  but  the  fruits  of  it  are 
fweet, 

We  muft  pofTefs  an  uncorrupted  heart,  to  feel  ail 
the  charms  of  retirement. 

An  uncorrupted  foui  may  give  us  a  tafte  for 
comrrion  occupations,  as  good  health  makes  us  re- 
lilh  the  coarfeft  food. 

The  underftanding  decays  by  degrees,  as  t^he 
heart  begins  to  be  corrupted. 

Whoever  bluihes,  is  already  guilty  ;  real  inno- 
cence is  afhamed  of  nothing. 

Every  thing  tbat  belongs  to  man,  partakes  of 
the  initability  of  his  fbte  ;  every  thing  has  an 
end,  every  thing  is  tranfuory  in  human  iife  ;  and 
if  the  ftats  which  renders  us  happy,  was  to  laft 
forever,  cuilom  would  deftroy  our  tafte  for  it.— 
If  nothing  changes  on  the  outfide,  the  heart 
changes;  happinefs  quits  us,  or  we  quit  happi- 
nefs» 

IlljuilJCQ 
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Injuftice  and  fraud  oftCH   find   prote<fLon  :     tîier 
never,  however,   hâve  tbe  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lie;   il  is  in  this  refpeâ  that  tlie  voice  of  the  | 
i»Ie  is  tbe  voicc  of  God. 
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VARIOUS    THOUGHTS. 


JL  HE  multiplicity  of  books  of  hiftory  and  tra- 
vels,  which  are  every  day  printed,  make  us  neglect 
the  book  of  the  world,  or  if  we  itill  read  it,  every 
one  keeps  at  his  own  page. 

We  are  curious  in  proportion  as  we  poffefs  know- 
ledge. 

Ignorance  is  neither  an  obftacle  to  good  nor 
eviJ  :  it  is  only  the  natural  date  of  man. 

Ignorance  never  has  done  any  harm  ;  error  alone 
is  fatal.  We  do  not  go  wrong,  becaufe  we  do  not 
know  a  thing,  but  becaufe  we  think  we  know  it. 

Man  naturally  thinks  very  little.  Thinkmg  is 
an  art  which  he  learns  like  ail  the  reft,  and  even 
with  greater  difficulty. 

Study  wears  out  our  machine,  exhaufls  the  un- 
derflanding,  deftroys  the  ftrength,  and  puts  our 
courage  to  fleep  ;  and  this  alone  fufficiently  évinces 
that  it  is  not  made  for  us. 

Nothing  fo  efFeclually  preferves  an  habit  of  re- 
fleclion,  as  thebeing  more  pleafed  with  ourielves 
than  our  fortune. 

Afool 
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An  excellent  method  to  fee  the  confequence  of 
things,  is,  tofeel  fenfibly  ail  the  rifks  they  make 
us  rum 

Myftery  has  fometimes  known  how  to  extend  its 
veil  to  the  bofom  even  of  turbulent  joys,  and  the 
jriots  of  feafts.  Gormandizing  is  the  vice  of  empty 
hearts. 

We  can  reCid  every  thing  but  benevolence  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  furer  method  of  gaining  the  love  of 
others,  than  to  begin  by  loving  them  ourfelves. 

Of  what  an  abfurdity  are  thofe  people  guilty, 
who  exhort  us  to  do  as  they  iay,  and  not  as  they 
do  î  Whoever  does  not  praâife  what  he  preaches, 
never  preaches  with  any  éloquence;  for  there,  the 
langiuge  of  the  heart,  which  affects  and  perfuades, 
is  wanting. 

Thofe  hearts  which  are  warmed  by  a  cœleftial 
fire,  always  f  nd  in  their  own  fentiments  a  pure 
and  delicious  enjoyment,  independent  of  fortune, 
and  the  reft  of  the  univerfe. 

Indifcreet  confolations  only  ferveto  increafe  vio- 
lent afifi  fiions. 

It  is  the  length  of  misfortunes,  chiefly,  that 
renders  them  infupportable;  and  the  foui  refiib, 
wich  much  more  eafe,  fharp  than  long  fufFerings. 

A  heart  that  is  fick,  can  hardi  y  attend  to  reafon, 
but  through  the  organ  of  feniibility. 

When  love  has  got  too  great  poflêffion  of  the 
heart,  it  is  very  difficult  to  banifh  it;  it  is  ftrength- 

ened 
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Itis  in  fplendid  apartments  that  the  fcholar  goes 
to  learn  the  manners  of  the  world  ;  but  the  philo- 
sopher learns  the  myfteries  of  it  in  the  cottage  of 
the  poor, 

One  reafon  why  fermons  are  often  ufeîefs,  is,  that 
they  are  made  indifferently  to  ail  the  world,  with- 
out  dilcernment  or  choice.  How  can  it  be  thought 
that  the  lame  fermon  fhould  fuit  fo  numerous  an 
audience,  of  fuch  différent  difpofitions,  underfl  and- 
kigs,  tempers,  âges,  fex,  rank,  and  opinion  ?  Theie 
jsnot,  perhaps,  two,  to  whom  wbat  has  been  faid 
to  the  whole  may  be  fitted  ;  and  ail  our  affeclions 
hâve  fo  little  fteadinefs,  that  there  is  not  pcrhapg 
two  minutes  in  the  life  of  each  man,  in  which  the 
famé  diicourfe  made  the  famé  impreffion. 

Rewards  are  lavifhed  on  wit,  and  virtue  remains 
unhonoured,  There  are  a  thoufand  rewards  for 
cloquent  difcourfes,  none  for  great  avions. 

Liberty  does  not  confift  in  any  particular  form 
ofgovernment;  but  in  the  heart  of  the  free  man  : 
he  carries  it  every  where  with  him.  A  bafe  foui 
carries  fervitude  every  where  with  it. 

To  be  poor,  without  beingfree,  is  the  worft  ftate 
into  which  a  man  can  fall. 

The  dsmon  ofproperty  infe&s  every  thingwhich 

it  touches. 

There  is  no  afïbciation  more  common  than  that 
of  luxury  and  parfimony. 

In  every  café,  in  which  the  ufeful  is  fubftituted 

for 
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for  the  agreeable, thc  agreeable  almoû  alwayi  gains 

moft  vor 

r  did  a  mai),   who  had  no  faults,  pofTefsany 
great  v i r t  ■ 

In  the  north,  men  confume  a  great  deal  on  a  bad 
foil  ;  in  the  l'outh,  tliey  confuisc  little  on  a  fertile 
ioil.     From  hence  arifea  a  difièrence  which  ra 
the  iirft.  laborious,   and   the   fécond    contempla* 

ietyj  in  l-lc  rame  manner,  exhibits  a  femblance 
(imitai  to  the  différence  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  The  rîril  inhabit  the  had  foi],  and  the  lad 
tlie  fertile  country. 

I  never    knew  a  ni  an  Sèd  of  real 

pride,  fhew  an  y    in   hil  carnage.      This  atll-ctation 
is  much  hetter  fuitcd  to  mean  and  vain  :: 

The  happieft  marriage  is  expofed  to  lome  dangers; 
and  as  apure  and  (ranquil  watt  s  to  be  trou- 

iiorm,  a  tiinid  and 
chaite  beart  does  not  fee,  u  tl  ont  i  •:  ..:,  the 
approaching  change  of  us  (lai 
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the  firft  fruits  :  it  is  at  a  great  expence  that  the  rich 
people  of  Paris,  with  their  floves  and  hot-houfes, 
fucceed  in  producing  for  their  tables  bad  vegetables 
and  bad  fruits.  If  I  had  cherries  when  it  froze,  and 
melons  in  the  middleof  winter,  with  what  pleafure 
fhould  I  tafte  them,  when  my  palate  neither  wants 
to  be  moiftened  nor  refreilied  ?  Would  the  heavy 
chefnut  be  pleafant  in  the  heat  of  the  dog-days  ? 
Should  I  prefer  it,  coming  out  of  the  frying-pan,  to 
currants,  ftrawberries,  and  other  refrefhing  fruits 
that  the  earth  offers  me,  without  fo   much  labour? 

To  cover  one's  chimney  in  the  month  of  January 
with  forced  végétation,  with  pale  flowers  without 
any  fcent,  this  is  not  fo  much  to  embellifh  winter, 
as  to  deprive  the  fpring  of  its  beauties  :  it  is  depriv- 
ing  oui  felves  of  the  pleafure  of  going  into  the  woods 
to  feek  the  firft  violet,  watcïi  the  firft  bud,  and 
exclaim,  in  an  agony  of  joy,  Mortals,  you  are  not 
forfaken;  nature  revives  again. 

How  many  doors  of  great  houfes  hâve  porters, 
who  only  underfland  by  figns,  and  whole  ears  are 
in  their  hands  ! 

The  fpe&acle  of  the  world,  faid  Pythagoras,  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  Olympian  games,  Some  keep 
fliops,  and  think  of  nothing  but  their  profit  ;  others 
pay  with  their  perfons,  and  feek  famé  ;  others  are 
fatisfîed  with  feeing  the  games,  and  thefe  are  not  the 
worfl  oiF. 

The 
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Thcy  look  upon  lile  as  a  journcy,  and  tlicir  houfe 
as  an  inn.     'i  little  efll-£l  upon  us 

rich  people,   who   makc  fuch  prc]iar ni;- 

for  evef. 
Hunting  hardeni  the  heart  as  well  as  the  bod] 
ir  makei  os  famili  ir  m  ith  Mood  and  cru-  lty«    O.ana 
haï  '  n  i   nted   to  be  an  10  love,  and 

rhe  allegory  is  very  j u il  :  the  languor  of  love  arifes 
onlv  in  foft  repofèj    violent    exercife  flirtes tender 
fentimenti.    In  woods,  and  in  country  places,  thc 
lover  and  the  hunter  are    \o   différent^ 
the  t  cl  s,  ihat  rhe  uteas  eicited  e  in 

the  mindl  of  each  are  dire6Hy  contrary  to  each  other. 
The  cool  /hade?,  the  howers,  and  fwcet  rctre:.' 
the  former,  are  irere  pafture  to  the  lutter.   In  wooûs 
and  thicket?,    wherc  there  is  nothing  heard  bu'. 
fingîng  of  nightingales,  the   hunter  imagines  horns 
and  the  cries  of  i  e  onedreams  of  not 

tdl  and  nymphs  ;    the  :  nothing  but 

h  un  ind  horlî 

; 

wort 
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©f  timepaflèd,  and  ir  is  better  to  be  amufed  with 
ourfeîves,  than  tired  with  every  thing. 

We  fupoofe,  that  the  phyfiognomy  is  onlv  a 
fnnple  developement  of  the  features  already  marked 
hj  nature.  For  my  part,  I  fhould  think,  that  be  • 
fuies  this  developement,  the  features  of  a  man's  face 
are  infenfibly  formed,  and  become  expreffive,  by 
the  fréquent  and  habituai  affections  of  the  foui. — 
Thefe  rfFeclions  are  marked  on  tbe  fcce  ;  nothing  is 
more  certain  \  and  when  they  turn  into  habit,  they 
cannotbut  leave  durable  imprefîions.  for  this  reafon 
it  is,  that  I  conceive  the  face  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  mind,  and  that  we  mav  fometimes  judge  of  the 
one  by  the  other,  without  going  tofeek  myfterious 
explanations,  which  imply  knowledge  that  we  do 
not  pofTefs» 

To  livc  in  the  worîd.  we  mu  A  know  how  to 
treat  net  :  we  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  wea- 
pons  that  give  us  powerover  them  ;  we  muft  cal-- 
culate  the  acYion  and  re-acUon  of  private  intereft  in 
civil  fociety,  and  forefee  events  fo  well,  as  to  be 
feldom  wrong  in  our  enterprizes,  or  at  Jeaft,  as  aU 
ways  to  take  the  befl:  methods  to  infure  fuccefs. 

Men,  having  heads  fo  difFerently  organized,  can- 
not  be  ail  often  equally  convinced  by  the  famé  argu- 
ments. What  appears  évident  to  one,  does  not  even 
appear  probable  to  another  :  one  man,  by  his  turn 
of  thinking,  is  itruckonly  with  one  kind  of  p roofs, 
another  with  a  fpecies  of  évidence  wholly  différent, 

Both 
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Both  may  agrée  in  tî.  s  but  feldom  for 

thefame  reafons;  which  clearly  I 
fenfe  or  argument  thcrc  is  in  thc  difpute. 

Evéry  âge  hat  ht  fprings,  which  Cet  k  in  motion  ; 
but  the  individual  man  is  always  thc  famé.     Al 
years  old  lit;  is  m 

miftrtfs  ;  at  thirty  by  pleaiun  rty  by  a 

tion  ;  at  rifty  by  avarice.     When  il  it  thaï 
nothing  but  wifdom  ? 

If  love  could  bp  kfptaliveafttr  marri  jge,  it  wouîd 
be  a  paradife  on  earth. 

It  il  very  clifTicult  for  a  ftate  fo  contrary  to  nature 
as  cdibacy,  not  to  produce  fornc  public  or  priva  te 
irregularity.  Shew  us  tbe  means  of  efcaping  the 
enemy  that  \ve  continually  carry  with  us. 

1  ime  lofes,  with  regard  to  us,  iti  naturel  mea- 
fure,  when  our  paflions  attempt  to  regulate  its  courte 
at  plcafure. 

Tbe  watch  of  the  fage,  is  the  equality  of  histem- 
per,  and  the  peace  oi  lus  foui  :  it  points  at  ail  times 
to  hisbour,  and  of  thishe  is  never  ignorant. 

Tbe  htft  manner  of  judging  of  bis  lectures,   is  to 
found  the  difpofitioni  in  which  they  leave  the  foui. 
Whzx  advantage  can  there  be  in  tî. 
book,  which  doei  not  lead  us  to  viitue  ? 
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